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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE, 


H E N R Y, 

EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 


My  Lord, 


H E honour  your  Lordlhip  did  me, 
JL  when  in  this  country,  of  allowing  me 
to  converfe  with  you  fo  freely  on  the  fubjeii 
of  Farriery,  encourages  me  to  hope,  that 
you  will  now  permit  me  to  iifher  Into  the 
world,  under  your  patronage  and  proteftion, 
the  following  treatife  upon  the  flioeing  of 
horfes,  and  the  difeafes  of  their  feet. 


Your  Lordfhip  has  already  been  pleafed 
to  exprefs  your  approbation  of  my  fyilein 
of  fhoeing  horfes  ; and  I would  flatter 
myfelf  that  my  obfervations  upon  the 
difeafes  of  their  feet,  will  not  be  lefs 
acceptable.  At  the  fame  time,  I am  under 
the  greateft  apprehenfions  from  your  Lord- 
fhip’s  knowledge  of  the  fubjedf;  as,  the  de- 
feats 


iv  DEDICATION. 

fedls  in  treating  it  cannot  efcape  the  pene- 
tration of  fo  able  a judge. 

* 

You  are  truly  fenfible  of  the  many  dlf- 
advantages  which  the  art  of  Farriery  ftill 
labours  'under,  and  have  condefcended  to 
improve  and  honour  it,  by  communicating 
many  ufeful  precepts  and  inftru£tions  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  horfes ; and 
you  have  always  difcovered  a readinefs  to 

promote  every  laudable  effort  to  improve 

( 

this  ufeful  fcience.  I would  humbly  hope, 
that  the  prefent  attempt  may,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  tend  further  to  exterminate  thofe  pre- 
vailing prejudices  which  are  ftill  entertain- 
ed, not  only  with  regard  to  the  fhoeing  of 
horfes,  but  to  other  circumftances  refpeding 
the  management  of  their  feet. 

Animated,  therefore,  by  your  Lordfhip’s 
example,  in  endeavouring  to  reform  the 
many  abfurd  operations  daily  praftifed  on 
horfes,  and  encouraged  by  your  favour  and 
protection,  I lhall  always  continue  to  em- 
ploy my  leifure  hours  in  cultivating  and 

promoting 
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promoting  every  thing  that  may  contribute 
to  the  health  and  utility  of  this  noble  ani- 
mal. 

1 - 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greateft 
deference, 

• ' 

My  Lord, 

t 

» 

Your  Lordfliip’s  moft  obedient, 

And  very  humble  fervant, 

I 

JAMES  CLARK. 
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H E favourable  reception  which  the 


former  editions  of  my  obfervations 
on  the  fhoeing  of  horfes,  and  the  difeafes  of 
their  feet,  met  with,  has  induced  me  to  at- 
tempt a third,  with  fome  improvements 
and  additions. 

I 

So  much  is  now  fuppofed  to  be  known 
by  every  practitioner  in  Farriery,  that  it 
. may  feem  prefumptuous  -to  offer  any  thing 
farther  on  the  fubjeCt,  But  certainly  there 
cannot  be  a greater  obftruClion  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  any  art,  than  an  opinion  that  no 
room  is  left  for  further  improvement.  From 
experience,  I am  convinced,  that  not  only 
the  operative  branch  of  flioeing  horfes  (lands 
- greatly  in  need  of  a reformation,  but  that  the 
practical  branches  of  Farriery,  whether  fui- 
gical  or  medical,  are  yet  in  their  infancy, 
neither  of  them  having  hitherto  been  fuffi- 
ciently  iinderftood,  or  properly  cultivated. 


However 
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PREFACE. 


Flowever  neceflary  it  has  been  found  to 
fix  iron  fiioes  upon  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  it 
h certainly  contrary  to  the  original  clefign  of 
flioeing  them,  firft  to  deftroy  their  hoofs  by 
paring,  &c.  and  afterwards  to  put  on  the 
foot  a broad  ftrohg  Ihoe  to  protedl  what  re- 

/ . w i:  , , , ‘ 

mains,  or  rather  to  fupply  the  defed;  or 
want  of  that  fubftance  which  has  been  taken 
away.  Yet,  however  abfurd  this  manner 
ofitreating  the  feet  of  horfes  may  appear, 
it  is  , ,well  known,  that  it  has  been  carried 
to  a very  great  length,  and  ftill  continues 
to  -be  thought  abfolutely  neceifary. — The 
defl:rud:ion  of  their  hoofs,  and  many  other 
bad  confequences  arifing  from  it,  are  every 
day  but  too  apparent. 

In  hopes  of  rendering  the  operation  of 
fhoeing  horfes  lefs  deftrudive  to  their  feet, 
I have  ventered  to  offer  to  the  public  a few 
remarks  on  this  fubjed,  which  are  the  refult 
of  many  years  experience.  And,  if  this  my 
third  attempt,  lhall  meet  with  that  fuccefs 
which  I experienced  in  my  former  editions 

of 
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of  this  treatife,  I may  afterwards  communi- 
cate fome  obfervations  (which  are  now  in 
great  forwardnefs)  on  the  difeafes  of  that 
animal,  and  which  I hope  will  be  attended 
with  general  utility. 

In  the  following  remarks,  perfpiculty  and 
brevity  have  been  carefully  obferved : And, 
in  order  to  render  the  anatomical  defcription 
of  the  foot  more  plain  and  eafy,  a plate  is 
added,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  foot,  and 
thofeimmediately  conneded  with  them,  are 
reprefented  in  different  views.  The  form 
of  the  ftioe  that  is  commonly  ufed,  and  that 
which  is  recommended  here,  are  alfo  re- 
prefented, and  accurately  defcribed. 

In  this  edition  I have  greatly  enlarged 
my  former  plan,  efpecially  in  the  anatomi- 
cal defcription  of  the  foot.  But,  at  the  fame 
time,  1 have  avoided  the  minutiae  of  anato- 
my, as  perhaps  that  would  rather  tend  to 
perplex  than  inffrud  the  reader  ; and  have 
only  mentioned  in  general  what  will  be 

mod 
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moft  neceflary  for  rightly  underftanding 
thefnbjeft.  I have  likewife  avoided  all  hard 
words  and  technical  terms.  In  order  to  ren- 
der the  book  more  plain  and  eafy.  A 
wrong  apprehenfion  of  what  had  been  for- 
merly faid  relating  to  the  not  paring  the 
hoofs,  which  being  taken  in  too  ftiick  a 
fenfe,  having  led  many  people  into  the  op- 
pofite  extreme;  I have,  therefore,  been  un- 
der the  neceffity  of  explaining  myfelf  more 
fully  upon  that  head. 

In  the  fecond  part,  I have  endeavoured 
to  fhow,  that  moft  of  the  difeafes  to  which 
horfes  feet  are  liable,  are  generally  brought 
on  by  the  injudicious  method,  commonly 
praftifed,  in  fhoeing  them  ; together  with 
the  unnatural  treatment  horfes  hoofs,  through 
prejudice  and  cuftom,  often  meet  with  when 
kept  in  a ftable.  The  obfervations  I have 
made  arc,  therefore,  chiefly  calculated  for 

i 

the  management  of  the  hoofs  of  our  fmeft 
horfes,  as  they  are  generally  moft  expofed 
to  be  injured  from  llioeing,  and  from  keep- 
ing the  hoofs  too  hot  and  dry.  The  feet 


are 
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are  the  bafis  and  fupport  of  the  body,  and 
upon  their  foundnefs  depends  entirely  the 
value  and  ufefulnefs  of  a horfe;  for  a fine 
horfe  with  crazy  feet,  is  like  an  elegant 
ftrudure  with  a bad  foundation,  and,  on 
that  account,  they  are  equally  difpofed  to 
tumble  to  the  ground. 

The  following  treatife  is  more  calculated, 
if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  for  pre- 
venting particular  difeafes  which  infefl  the 
feet  of  horfes,  than  curing  them  ; the  for- 
mer, in  general,  being,  in  a great  meafure, 
pradicable  by  proper  care  and  management, 
whilft  the  latter,  when  once  confirmed, baffles 
all  the  powers  of  art  to  reftore  the  difeafed 
parts  to  their  primitive  flate,  which  mufl:,  of 
courfe,  be  attended  with  lameiiefs  whilft  the 
horfe  lives.  It  mult  therefore  be  allowed, 
that  it  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent  thofe  difeafes  from  taking 
place,  and  thereby  preferving  horfes  found 
and  active  in  their  feet,  by  treating  them 
in  that  manner  which  nature  points  out  as 
moft  proper  and  neceffary,  than  to  rifk  their 

being 
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being  rendered  lame  by  following  thofe  op- 
pofite  pradhiees,  at  prefent  too  prevalent, 
and  which  are  exceedingly  detrimental  to 
the  feet,  not  only  by  impofmg  an  unna- 
tural fliape  upon  the  hoofs,  by  which  the 
1 

horfe  is  rendered  lame,  but  by  oppofing 
and  thwarting  the  natural  fundions,  which 
are  neceflary  to  preferve  the  feet  in  a found 
ftate.  The  fimple  rules  didated  by  Nature 
ought  on  all  occafions  to  be  followed  and 
imitated,  but  never  conftrained  or  counter- 
aded.  Hence  it  is,  that,  from  overlooking 
or  negleding  thefe  precepts,  the  feet  of 
horfes  are  generally  found  to  be  the  firft 
part  that  fails. 

Some  particular  authors,  in  treating  upon 
the  difeafes  of  the  feet,  and  likewife  many 
Farriers,  &c.  have  not  only  greatly  perplex- 
ed themfelves,  but  their  readers,  by  enume- 
rating a long  catalogue  of  difeafes  to  which 
they  alledge  the  feet  of  horfes  are  liable ; 
this  they  do,  by  confounding  the  firft  caufe 
of  a difeafe  with  the  effeds  it  afterwards 
produces  in  the  parts,  accounting  them 

at 
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at  the  fame  time  as  diftindl  difeafes;  for  in- 
ftance,  a punflure  or  prick  with  a nail  in 
flioeing  will  caufe  an  inflammation,  and 
afterwards  a difcharge  of  matter,  which 
fometimes  breaks  out  and  forms  an  ulcer 
on  the  coronet  5 when  it  is  healed  up,  there 

frequently  remains  a feam  or  crack  in  the 

* *■  ^ . 

hoof.  Now,  the  puncture  or  prick  with 
the  nail  is  reckoned  one  difeafe  ; the  ulcer 
at  the  coronet  (called  a quitter-bone)  makes 
a fecond ; the  crack  dr  feam  it  leaves  in  the 
hoof  (a  falfe  quarter)  makes  a third;  and  fo 
of  other  difeafes.  From  this  confufed  man- 
ner of  enumerating  them,  the  number  is 
greatly  increafed,  and  is  faid  to  amount  to 

« c ■ • ••  \ ^ 

thirty-two  different  difeafes.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  avoid  this  prolixity,  and  to 
make  thefe  difeafes  the  eafier  to'  be  under- 
flood,  I have  reduced  the  whole  under  the 
following  heads,  namely,  Accidents  and 
Difeafes.  The  firft  comprehends  w^ounds, 

t 

bruifes,  punftures,  ftrains.  The  fecond  in- 
cludes the  difeafes,  which  are,  founders, 
hopf-bcund,  corns,  running  thruflies.  Un- 
der thefe  different  heads  are  included  all 

^ the 
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the  difeafes,  &c.  which  I have  ever  known 
happen  to  the  feet  of  horfes.  La  FoATe,  in- 
deed, mentions  ffaftures  of  the  bones ; but, 

$ 

as  I never  have  as  yet  feen  one  inftance  of 
thefe,  I can  fay  nothing  upon  that  head. 

With  refpedl  to  wounds,  and  other  acci- 
dents, I have  endeavoured  to  lay  down  fuch 
general,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fuch  fimple 
rules  for  treating  them,  as  may  be  eafily 
followed,  even  by  thofe  who  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  drelTing  wounds  in  horfes. 
The  materials  preferibed  are  eafily  procu- 
red ; they  are  fimple  of  themfelves,  and  as 
effedtual  for  the  purpofe  intended  as  the 
moft  pompous  preferiptions,  or  elegant  com- 
pofitions  : Therefore,  I have  purpofely  a- 

voided  burthening  the  praditioner  with  a 
number  of  receipts  for  ointments,  balfams, 
or  tindures,  as  a few  feled  ones,  well  adapt- 
ed for  che  different  purpofes,  will  be  found 
to  anfwer  all  the  intentions  aimed  at  in  cu- 
ring wounds,  &c.  in  horfes.  Farriers  enjoy 
one  very  great  advantage  in  their  patients. 
Horfes,  from  their  fimple  diet,  &c.  have  their 

blood 
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blood  and  juices  generally  untainted  or  cor- 
rupted by  debauchery  or  intemperance ; their 
wounds,  on  that  account,  are  eafily  and  fpee- 
dily  cured  when  rightly  treated ; a regimen, 
when  neceflary,  is  eafily  impofed,  implicit- 
ly followed  on  their  part,  and,  if  rightly  con- 
duced, is  of  the  greateft  confequence,  not 
only  in  healing  of  wounds,  but  in  curing 
the  difeafes  of  horfes  in  general, 

I am  well  aware,  that  what  I advance  in 
the  following  treatife,  will  meet  with  great 
• oppofitiori  from  the  illiterate  and  prejudiced. 
But,  from  the  candid  and  impartial,  I would 
beg  a fair  hearing ; and,  if  the  arguments  I 
may  ufe  fhould  not  be  thought  fufEciently 
convincing,  I fliall  appeal  to  nothing  but' 
faCs  and  fair  experiment. 
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SHOEING  OF  HORSES. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IT  perhaps  would  be  an  inquiry  attended 
with  fome  difficulty  to  trace  the  origin 
of  fhoeing  horfes  with  iron  fhoes,!  or  to  fix 
the  aera  and  country  in  which  this  p^aftice 
firft  took  place ; as  it  would  appear,  from 
what  is  handed  down  to  us  in  hillpry,  that 
the  antients,  and  efpecially  the  Greeks, 
were  more  folicitous  about  the  ways  and 
means  to  harden  their  horfes  hoofs,  than 
to  defend  them,  by  fixing  any  extrane^ 
ous  fubftance  upon  them.  We  are  told 
by  the  ingenious  Mr  Barringer,  who,  with 

great 
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great  labour  and  induftry,  has  colleded  z 
number  of  curious  anecdotes  relating  to 
horfes  and  horfemanfliip,  that  Xenophon,  in 
his  treatife  on  horfemanfliip  recommends 

a ftone  pavement  for  hardening  horfes 
hoofs,  and'  making  them  tough.  ‘ This 
^ fort  of  pavement,’  fays  he,  ‘ tvill  cool,  har- 
‘ den,  and  improve  his  feet,  merely  by  his 
‘ (landing  upon  it,  and  will  procure  the  fame 
‘ advantage  to  his  hoofs,  as  he  would,  if  he 
* went  upon  llony  roads  every  day.’ 

Vegetius  fays  likewife  f , ‘ That  the  floor 
^ of  the  (table  (hould  not  be  made  of  foft 
^ wood,  but  of  (olid  hard  oak,  which  will 
‘ make  the  horfes  hoofs  as  hard  as  rocks.’ 
And  Virgil,  in  my  motto,  tells  us,  That 
the  horfe,  in  pawing,  or  tearing  up  the 
ground  with  his  hoofs,  made  it  refound  by 
the  folidnefs  of  the  horn. 

From  thefe  and  the  like  circumftances,  it 
would  appear,  that,  although  the  horfe  was 

much 
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much  ufed  in  early  times,  yet  no  particu- 
lar  mention  is  made,  for  many  ages,  of  any 
fuch  thing  as  fhoes  or  coverings  for  his 
hoofs.  Neverthelefs,  the  want  of  fhoes 
ought  not  to  appear  fo  extraordinary  to  us, 
as  there  are  many  nations,  even  at  this  pe- 
riod, who  do  not  ufe  fhoes  to  their  horfes. 
Of  this  we  have  fufEcient  proof  in  our  own 
country,  particularly  in  the  North  and  Weft 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales  ; yet  their 
horfes  perform  all  manner  of  work  with- 
out any  detriment  to  their  hoofs,  which, 
from  being  accuftomed  to  go  bare,  and  rub- 
bing or  touching  frequently  againft  hafd  bo- 
dies, they  (like  the  hands  of  a labouring 
man)  acquire  a calloufnefs  and  obduracy, 
which  greatly  adds  to  their  lirmnefs. 

,Mr  Barringer  informs  us  likewife,  ‘ That 
‘ the  Kalmuck  horfes  are  never  fhod;  nor 
‘ does  it  appear,’  fays  he,  ‘ that  fhoes  are 
‘ necelTary  ; the  climate  being  very  dry,  and 
‘ the  foil  hard,  the  hoof  is  likewife  fo  folid 
‘ and  indurated,  that  nothing  can  hurt  it.’ 


As 


H INTRODUCTION. 

As  the  works  of  the  afore-mentionedingC" 
nious  author  are  at  prefent  but  in  a few  hands, 
it  will  perhaps  not  to  be  unacceptable,  if  we 
fcledl  a few  paflages  farther,  relating  to  the 
antient  method  of  flioeing  horfes,  from  his 
notes  upon  Xenophon’s  treatife  on  horfeman- 
fliip  * : ‘ As  much  is  faid  concerning  the  beft 
‘ method  of  preferving  the  hoofs,  and  ren- 
‘ dering  them  hard  and  tough^  by  the  means 
‘ of  a jlone-pavementy  on  which  the  horfes 
‘ were  to  Hand  when  in  the  ftable,  it  may 
‘ not  be  thought  foreign  to  the  fubjed:  to 
^ add  a more  particular  account  of  the  an- 
‘ tient  method  of  flioeing  horfes ; if,  fays  he, 
‘ that  term  may  be  ufed  for  an  occafional 
‘ covering  of  their  feet.  Mention  is  made 
‘ in  fomet  antient  authors  of  this  pradice; 
‘ yet,  it  is  certain,  that,  if  we  underftand 
‘ the  coverings  of  the  feet  in  ufe  amongft 
‘ them  to  be  the  fame  as  the  modern  JhoeSy 
* or  like  them  in  any  refped,  we  labour 
‘ under  a palpable  miftake.  The  antients 

‘did 

♦ Chap.  4.  page  234.’ 
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‘ did  not  Pdoe  their  horfes  ; that  h to  fay, 
‘ they  did  not  nail  Upon  their  hoofs  any 
‘ pieces  of  iron,  or  of  other  metal,  in  the 
‘ form  and  fhape  of  the  modern  horfe  JJooes  ; 
‘ butj  when  they  intended  to  defend  them 
‘ from  any  thing  that  might  annoy  them  in 
‘ travelling,  or  the  hardnefs  of  the  ground, 
‘ they  faftened  upon  their  feet,  by  means  of 
^ ftraps  and  ligatures,  a fort  oi fandal^Jlocking^ 
^ or  what  we  call  boots  Thefe  were  made 

f 

‘ of  fedges  twilled  together  like  a mat^  or 

‘ elfeof leather ; and werefometimesftrength- 

* ened  with  plates  of  iron,  and  adorned,  by 

* rich  and  oftentatious  people,  with  fiiver 

* and  gold,  as  in  the  inftances  of  Nero  and 
^ Poppaea.  In  the  colledion  of  the  late 
‘ Barron  Sock’s  pajles  of  antique  ftories, 
^ now  in  the  Britilh  Mufaeum,  there  is  one 

which  reprefents  a foldier  binding  or  ty- 
ing  on  this  fort  of  Ihoe,  which,  being  ad- 

* ded  to  other  authorities,  proves  the  fa(5l;  to 
a demonftration,  as  the  above  paflage  of 

D ‘ Xenophon, 

**  Probably  fometlung  like  our  modern  hemp  ftoes, 

which  furrounds  the  whole  hoof,  and  are  fixed  at  the 
beds  with  ftraps. 
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‘ Xenophon,  and  the  contrivance  of  the 
‘ ftone-pavement,  make  it  clear,  that  iron 
^ jfhoes  were  unknown  in  thefe  times. 

‘ It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Japanefe,  at 
^ prefent,  have  a fimilar  kind  of  fhoes  with 
^ the  common  fort  ufed  by  the  antients. 

They  are  twilled  of  draw,  with  ropes,  like- 
^ wife  of  draw,  hanging  down  from  them, 

* with  which  they  are  fadened  about  the 
‘ horfes  foot,  indead  of  the  European  iron 
‘ fhoes,  which  are  not  ufed  in  this  country. 

They  are  foon  worn  out  in  flippery  and 
‘ dony  roads  ; and  mud  be  often  chan- 
‘ ged  for  new.  For  this  purpofe,  the  men 
‘ who  look  after  the  horfes  always  carry  a 
‘ competent  dock  with  them,  though  they 
‘ are  to  be  found  in  every  village,  and  of- 
‘ fered  to  fale  by  poor  children  begging  a- 

* long  the  road. 

‘ The  earlied  proof  to  be  met  with  of  iron 
^ fhoes  % is  the  fhoe  faid  to  have  belonged 

‘ to 
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^ to  the  horfe  of  Childeric^  who  lived  in  the 
‘ year  481,  and  is  preferved  in  Montfaucon’s 
^ antiquities  of  France.  It  perfedly  refem- 
‘ bles  the  fhocs  in  ufe  at  prefent  It  is  to 
‘ be  remarked,  that  it  was  a cuftom  among 
^ the  antients,  which  defcended  to  the  early 
‘ modern  ages,  to  bury  their  horfeswith  their 
‘ owners,  and  to  prefer  fuch  as  were  moft 
' ^ valued  and  beloved.  In  Homer,  Achilles 

* facrifices  fix  to  the  manes  of  Patroclus.  The 

* grooms,  or  equerries,  or  favourite  fervants, 
^ were  alfo  devoted  to  the  fame  fate.  And, 
‘ in  the  year  1710,  a tomb  was  dug  up  at 
^ Blois^  in  which  were  found  the  bones  of 
" an  horfe  and  a dog.  It  may  not  be  im- 
^ pertinent,  with  reference  to  this  fubjed:, 
‘ to  relate  the  following  odd  particular,  be-“ 
^ longing  to  the  caftle  of  Oakham,  in  Rut* 
Mand-fhire,  which  is ' maintained  and  in 
^ force  at  this  time.  This  caftle  was  built 
‘ foon  after  the  conqueft,  by  Wakclin  de 

* Ferrartis^  who,  as  he  gave  fix  horfe  Jljoes 
^ for  his  arms,  obtained  the  following  grant  5 


* In  France. 
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‘ viz.  The  firft  time  any  baron  of  the  realm 
‘ paffes  through  Oakharn,  he  forfeits  a fhoe 
^ from  his  horfe,  unlef?  he  choofe  to  redeem 
^ it,  which  generally  is  the  cafe,  by  finding 
‘ one  in  its  place.  The  forfeited  fhoe,  or 
‘ that  made  in  its  ftead,  is  fixed,  with  the 
‘ nobleman’s  name,on  the  caftle  gate.  Some- 
‘ times  they  were  made  very  large,  and 
‘ gilt,  in  proportion  to  the  furn  of  money 
* given  in  lieu  of  the  real  fhoe,  (which  is 
^ permitted  to  be  done,)  and  great  numbers 
^ are  to  be  feen  on  the  gate.  This  Wakeline 
^ de  Ferrariis  came  into  England  with  the 

Conqueror,  and  was  created  by  him  Earl 
^ of  Ferrers  and  Derby.’ 

-Upon  the  whole,  it  would  appear,  that 
the  art  of  fhoeing  horfes  with  iron  fhoes 
was  unknown  to  the  antients  ; as  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  fuch  pradice  in  hi- 
ftory,  particularly,  in  the  aforementioned 
treatife  upon  the  feeding  and  management 
of  horfes,  &c.  written  by  Xenophon;  for,  if 
fuch  practice  had  been  in  ufe,  or  known, 
he  no  iloubt  would  have  mentioned  it,  and 

the 
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the  diredions  he  there  lays  down  for  harden- 
ing horfes  hoofs  would  have  been  unne- 
ceflary.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  as  the  arts 
and  feienpes  were  cultivated,  we  find  them 
extended  to  the  prefervation  of  horfes  hoofs, 
by  the  invention  of  fhoes  or  coverings  for 
their  feet,  made  of  fedges,  as  already  men- 
tioned ; and,  as  a farther  improvement,  flioes 
made  of  iron  were  at  laft  invented  ; which 
cuftom  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  is 
now  become  abfolutely  neceflary  to  thofe 
horfes,  who  are  In  the  conftant  ufc  of  travel-: 
ling  upon  hard  turnpike  roads  and  ftony 
pavements ; different  foils  and  climates,  re- 
quiring more  or  lefs  of  this  artificial  cover- 
ing; hence  we  find,  that,  in  different  coun- 
tries, they  have  adopted  different  methods  of 
Ihoeing  their  horfes  ; but  they  all  agree  in 
paying  greaterattention  to  the  fore-feet;  and 
indeed  it  is  the  cuftom  to  fhoe  them  only,  as 
in  Pruflia,  See.  The  form  of  the  fhoe  adopted 
feemslikewife  to  be  peculiar  to  each  country, 
which, from  aftrong  attachment  to  their  own 
methods  and  cuftoms,  they  always  efteem  as 
preferable  to  any  other  ; for  we  find,  that, 

when 
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when  foreigners  of  diftindion  travel  in- 
to other  countries,  they  always  carry  along 
with  them  a Farrier  of  their  own  nation  to 
Ihoc  their  horfes.  Yet,  notwithftanding, 
whatever  difference  may  arife  from  the  change 
of  foil  or  climate,  horfes  are  found  to  go  e- 
qually  well  as  in  their  own  country.  In 
Perfia,  they  ufe  thin  flat  fhoes  ; in  Turkey, 
broad  thin  plates  which  cover  the  foie  and 
frog,  not  unlike  the  broad  barred  fhoes  ufed 
with  us.  In  Germany,  they  ufe  thick,  heavy 

ftrong  flioes,  with  three  cramps  or  cankers, 

» 

one  on  each  heel,  and  one  on  the  toe  of  the 
fhoe.  In  Spain,  the  fhoe-heels  are  long  and 
thin,  without  fpunges  or  wafhes.  In  France, 
they  ufe  broad  flat  fhoes.  And,  in  Britain, 
they  make  ufe  of  broad,  heavy,  concave,  or 
hoUo'w  flioes,  with  very  broad  waflies  or 
fpunges,  tgether  with  thick  flrong  heels. 
But  it  is  not  my  defign,  at  prefent,  to  criti- 
cife  upon  the  various  methods  of  fhoeing 
horfes  in  different  countries.  It  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  horfes,  whofe  hoofs  are  found 
and  good,  can  go  upon  all  kinds  of  fhoes 
now  in  ufe.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  it  miifl 

be 
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be  admitted,  that  there  may  be,  and  indeed 
are,  fhoes  of  a particular  conftruftlon,  which 
prove  more  or  lefs  hurtful  to  the  feet,  and 
injurious  to  a horfe  in  his  going.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  broad  concave  fhoe,  fo  general- 
ly ufed  in  Britain.  Hence  we  find,  that,  in 
this  country,  horfes  are  more  liable  to  lame- 
nefs  and  difeafes  in  their  feet,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  while  the  caufes  of  them 
are  but  little  inquired  into,  from  a perfua- 
fion,  that  the  art  of  fhoeing  horfes  is  arrived 
at  its  utmoft  perfedion,  and  that  no  bad 
confequences  can  attend  a method  fo  univer- 
fally  eftablifhed.  But  an  inquiry  into  the 
method  pradifed  in  performing  this  opera- 
tion, together  with  the  concave  form  of  the 
fhoe,  will  fhow  from  whence  moft  of  thefe 
maladies  arife. 

The  fhoeing  of  a horfe  properly,  is  an  o- 
peration  of  greater  importance  than  is  gene*^ 
rally  imagined ; for  how  frequently  are  our 
hopes  and  expedations  blafted  in  the  pro— 
mifing  appearance  of  a fine  young  horfe, 
who,  perhaps,  is  no  fooner  trained  than  he 
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is  lamed,  from  the  injudicious  method  of 
treating  his  feet  in  fhoeing ; whilft,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  real  feat  of  the  complaint, 
not  being  underftood,  is  overlooked  and  ne- 
gledted,  and  thus  gaining  ground,  termi^ 
nates  in  an  incurable  lamenefs. 

As  it  is  therefore  a matter  of  great  con- 
fequence  to  preferve  our  horfes  found  in  the 
feet,  and  as  fo  much  depends  upon  having 
them  properly  fhoed,  the  right  performing 
of  this  operation  certainly  demands  our 
particular  attention  ; efpecially  with  refpefl; 
to  the  fore-feet,  whofe  office  it  is  to  fup- 
port  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and,  on  that  account,  they  are 
more  liable  to  be  injured. 

In  order  to  fet  this  matter  in  a clearer 
point  of  view,  and  that  it  may  be  the  better 
underftood,  I fhall,  jirj}^  defcribe  the  com- 
mon method  of  ffioeing  horfes,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  their  feet,  and  point  out 
the  bad  confequences  arifing  from  them. 
zdly^  I fhall  explain  a more  proper  method 

of 
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of  flioelng  horfes,  adapted  to  the  anatomi- 
cal ftrudure  of  the  parts,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  intention  and  defign  aimed  at  in 
flioeirig  them.  , ^dly^  I fhall  prove,  from 
the  common  practice  of  Farriers  (in  endea- 
vouring to  recover  bad  feet)  the  truth  of 
what  may  be  advanced  ; with  fome  gene- 
ral remarks  upon  the  whole  fubjeft.  But, 
before  we  proceed  to  this,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  premife  a few  things  with  irefpeS 
to  the  anatomical  ftru£ture  of  the  foot. 
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CHAP.  I. 

general  Anatotnieal  Defeription  of  the 
' FOOT  of  an  HORSE. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  H O O F. 

TH  E external  covering  of  the  foot  is, 

called  the  Hoof,  and  is  of,  an  horny 

0 

fubftance,  without  fenfe  or  feeling,  which 
ferves  as  a box  or  covering  for  the  foot,  to 
defend  the  blood-veflels,  nerves,  tendons, 
&c.  from  external  injuries,  and  to  fupport 
the  weight  of  the  body. 

In  defcribing  the^  external  parts  of  the 
hoof,  it  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  ift, 
The  Cruft  or  Walls  of  the  hoof.  2d,  The 
Sole.  3d,  The  Frog,  or  Heel.  4th,  The 
Bars,  or  Binders. 

I ft.  That  circular  part  into  which  the 
nails  are  fixed  in  fhoeing,  called  the  Cruft, 

(and 
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(and  by  fome  the  Walls  of  the  foot)  is  of  a 
tough  hard  fubftance,  thick  and  ftrong  at 
the  fore-part  or  toe,  but  thinner  and  weak- 
er towards  the  heels  At  the  extremity 
of  each  heel,  it  reflefts  inward  and  forward 

I 

to  the  point  of  the  frog  ; there  it  is  termed 
the  Bars  or  Binders  of  the  foot.  It  is  this 
* part  that  fuffers  moft  by  paring,  from  a 
falfe  notion  of  opening  the  heels.  But,  in 
fad,  it  has  the  very  contrary  effed,  whiclr 
I fliall  endeavour  afterwards  to  prove. 


2d,  The  Sole  fills  up  the  inner  and  under 
part  of  the  cruft,  and  is  compofed  of  a num- 
ber of  fcaley  layers,  which,  when  grown  too 
luxuriant,  dry,  feparate,  and  fall  off  in  fcales. 
The  foie  is  confiderably  fofter  and  tougher 
than  the  cruft,  and,  when  much  weakened 


by  paring,  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot  arc 
liable  to  bruifes  from  fharp  ftones,  &c, 


But,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  its  natural 


ftrength, 


* Although  the  frog  is  properly  the  heel  of  a horfe^’ 
foot,  yet  the  extremities  of  the- cruft  on  each  fide: 
of  the  frog  are  called  the  l^eels,  and  are  diflinguifhed 
by  the  names  of  Outfide  and  Infide. 
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ftrength,  and  expofed  to  hard  bodies,  it  ac- 
quires a great  degree  of  hardnefs,  which  en- 
ables it  the  better  to  refift  external  inju- 
ries. 

3d,  The  Frog  is  of  a foft,  fpongy  fuh- 
ftance,  fhaped  like  a dart,  and  reaches  from, 
the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  heel  toward 
the  middle  of  the  foie.  In  the  middle  of  the 
frog  is  a longitudinal  cleft  or  opening,  by 
which  the  heels  have  a fmall  de^rree  of  con- 
traQIon  and  expanfion  at  every  tread  which 
the  horfe  makes  upon  the  ground- 

The  frog  ferves  as  a cufhion  for  the  ten- 
don to  reft  upon.  The  foie,  the  frog,  and 
the  bars,  keep  the  inferior  part  of  the  cruft 
extended  at  a proper  widenefs,  that  the 
bones,  tendons,  &c.  which  are  inclofed 
within  it,  may  be  free  from  compreffion, 
and  that  a free  circulation  of  the  blood  may 
be  preferved. 

The  hoofs  are  a continuation  of  the  fkin 
upon  the  extremities  or  feet,  are  continu- 

ally 
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ally  growing  from  their  roots  at  the  coro- 
net, towards  their  bafis  downward,  from 
which,  any  damage  or  lofs  they  may  fuftain 
from  wearing,  breaking,  &c.  are  foon  re- 
paired. They  adhere  very  clofely  to  the 
foot,  and  are  fattened  to  the  bones  by  the 
annular  ligament  which  furrounds  them, 
immediately  below  the  coronet.  There 
are  likewife  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the 
hoof  a number  of  rugae,  which  are  indent- 
ed, as  it  were,  into  the  like  number  of  ru- 
gae, arifing  from  the  tendinous  aponeuro- 
fis  which  covers  the  outer  furface  of  the 
coffin-bone  ; by  which  the  hoof  is  fo  firm- 
ly connected  with  the  foot,  that  it  cannot 
be  feparated  (in  a found  ttatcj  but  with  the 
greatett  violence. 

The  hoof  adheres  pretty  clofely  to  the 
bones  upon  the  fore  part  and  fides,  as  there 
is  nothing  intervening  but  the  tendinous 
poneurofis  ; but  it  projedls  backwards  from 
the  bones,  to  a confiderable  dittance  toward 
the  heels;  and,  together  with  two  cartilages 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  forms  two  round 

protube- 
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protuberances,  one  on  the  outfide,  and  ano- 
ther on  the  infide  of  the  foot,  divided  by  a 
hollow  or  channel  in  the  middle,  which  is 
continued  down  almoft  to  the  point  of  the 
frog.  This  part  of  the  hoof  contains  a 
tough,  fatty,  cellular  fubftance  ; hence,  it 
eafily  admits  of  contradtion  and  expanfion. 
The  hoof  is  here  fo  very  thin,  that  it  dimi- 
niflies  gradually,  till  it  is  infenfibly  loft  in 
the  fkin.  The  whole  fubftance  of  the  hoof, 
but  more  efpecially  the  foie  and  frog,  are  of 
an  open  porous  nature,  from  which,  like 

other  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  body,  ex- 
udes an  infenfible  perfpiration,  which  in 
fome  feet,  is  fo  great,  that,  when  the  frog  is 
newly  pared,  a dew  or  moifture  on  its  fur- 
face  is  then  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  e- 
fpecially  if  the  foot  be  held  in  the  light  of 
the  fun  ; hence  that  rank  foetid  fmell  which 
arifes  from  the  hoofs  when  they  are  newly 
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S E,C  T.  II. 


Of  the  Internal  Parts  of  the  Foot. 


HE  internal  parts  of  the  foot  are  com- 


pofed  of  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments, 
mufcles,  tendons,  blood-veffels,  and  nerves, 
all  of  which  are  clofely  furrounded  or  co- 
vered on  all  fides  by  the  hoof,  which,  in  a 
great  meafure,  refembles  the  nails  on  the 
lingers  and  toes  of  the  human  body. 

The  bones  of  the  foot  are,  the  Coffin- 
bone,  the  Shuttle-bone  and  the  one  im- 
mediately connected  with  them,  the  Coro- 
nary bone 

if.  Coffin-bone.  This  bone,-  from  Its  fi- 
tuation,  being  immured, . or  buried,  as  it 


* This  bx)ne  ii  not  taken  notice  of,  either  by  Snape 
or  Gibfon.  La  Foffe  calls  it  the  nut-bone;  but,  from  its 
fhape,  which  refembles  a weaver’s  fhuttle,  it  certainly 


f Snape  and  Gibfon  call  this  the  little  pafteru  bone. 


were, 


fhould  take  that  name. 
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were,  within  the  hoof,  is  therefore  called  the 
cofEri-bone,  the  fhapc  of  which  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  the  hoof  which  furrounds  it, 
being  broad,  and  thin  at  its  bafis,  growing 
gradually  thicker  and  ftronger  towards  its 
upper  part,  where  there  is  a hollow  or  cavi- 
ty that  forms,  in  part,  the  focket  which  re- 
ceives the  lower  end  of  the  coronary  bone, 
(the  Ihuttle-bone  making  up  the  other  half, 
completes  the  focket).  Its  under  furface  is 
concave  or  arched,  which  gives  a free  paffage 
for  the  blood- veffels,  &c.  under  it;  and  ha- 
ving two  proje£tions  or  procelTes  at  each  ex- 
tremity backwards,  gives  its  under  part  a 
femilunar  form.  From  the  concave  fhape  of 
the  under  furface  of  this  bone,  the  weight 
or  preffure  of  the  body  is  moftly  confined 
to  the  circumference  or  outer  edge,  which 
prevents  the  body  from  receiving  too  great, 
or  too  fudden  a fhock,  in  leaping,  vault- 
ing, &c. 

This  bone  is  of  an  open  porous  nature, 
full  of foramina  or  little  holes,  for  the  paf- 
fage of  blood-veffels,  of  which  it  receives 

a 
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a greater  number  into  its  fubftance,  than 
any  other  bone  of  its  fize  in  the  whole  bo- 
dy ; hence  the  greater  danger  from  com- 
preflion  and  inflammation  in  thefe-  parts* 

id.  Shuttle-bone.  This  bone  in  its  fhape 
very  much  refembles  a weaver’s  fhuttle,  be- 
ing thick  and  bunching  in  the  middle*  and 
fliarp  pointed  at  each  extremity.  Is  of  a com- 
pa£t  hard  fubftance,  and  receives  a number 
of  blood-velTels  which  enter  on  its  under 
part,  where  there  is  a longitudinal  grove  or 
notch,  which  receives  the  pofterlor  edge  of 
the  coffin-bone,  upon  which  it  is  in  part 
fupported.  Its  back  part  refting  upon  the 
flexor  tendons,  gives  that  elaftic  fpring  to  a 
horfe  in  motion,  and  which  is  more  or  lefs  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pafterns. 

This  bone  Is  placed  tranfverfely  upon  the 
articulation  of  the  coronary  bone  with  the 
coffin-bone ; by  which  means,  it  greatly  en- 
larges the  cavity  or  focket  of  the  latter  j 
hence  the  coronary  bone  has  a greater  furface 
to  move  and  reft  upon.  Thus  the  lower  end 

F of 
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of  the  coronary  bone  being  placed  Into  the 
cavity  or  focket  of  the  coffin-bone,  and  the 
Ihuttle-bone  placed  tranfverfely  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  joint,  they  are  furrounded 
on  all  fides  by  a -very  ftrong  ligament,  which 
inclofes  the  whole  articulation.  The  ex- 
ternal furfaces  of  thefe  bones  which  are  not 
included  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  are 
covered,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
bones  in  the  body,  by  a very  thin  mem- 
brane called  the  per  'iojleum^  which  adheres 
very  firmly  to  their  fubftance.  Their  inner 
furfaces,  within  the.  cavity  of  the  joint,  arc 
covered  with  a very  fmooth  cartilage. 

The  Coronary  Bone  is  fo  called,  from 
its  being  furrounded  by  the  coronary  ring, 
or  annular  ligament  at  the  top  of  the  hoof, 
is  of  a hard  fubftance,  and  receives  the  great 
paftern  bone  into  its  focket.  Its  under  part, 
or  round  head,  is  received  into  the  focket 
of  the  coffin  and  fhuttle-bone.  This  bone, 
inclining  from  a perpendicular  to  a horizon- 
tal pofture,  prefles  more  or  lefs  upon  the 
flexor  tendons,  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
pendicular 
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pendicular  attitude  of  the  bones,  and  the 
length  of  the  pafterns;  hence  longpafterned 
horfes  are  eafy  in  their  motions,  from  the 
elafticity  of  the  tendons,  and  the  reclining 
pofition  of  the  bones. 


SECT.  IIL 

Cartilages.  . 

*AT>ESIDES  the  cartilages  or  griftles 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  bones 
"within  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  (and  which 
are  in  common  to  the  extremities  of  all  the 
bones  in  every  articulation),  there  are  two 
broad  and  thin  cartilages  peculiar  to  eacli 
foot,  which  are  joined  to  the  fuperior  and 
pofterior  eminence  of  the  coffin-bone,  on 
each  fide  of  the  joint,  and  projed  back  to- 
ward the  heels,  in  form  of  wings  running 
horizontally,  partly  under  the  hoof,  and 
partly  above  it,  firmly  united  to  the  coro- 
net or  top  of  the  hoof.  Thefe  cartilages 

greatly ' 
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greatly  ftrengthen  the  articulation,  and'  by 
extending  backwards,  prevent  the  hoof 
from  compreffing  the  internal  parts  of  the 
foot,  and  the  heels  from  contracting  ; were 
they  not  too  frequently  overpowered  by  the 
unequal  preflure  of  broad  concave  fhoes, 
&c.  which  force  the  cruft  of  the  heels  fo 
much  nearer  to  one  another,  are  there  ri- 
vetted,  as  it  were,  and  rendered  immovea^ 
ble ; by  which  lamenefs  is  produced. 


SECT.  IV. 

Ligaments, 

ijl^  ^ I ^HE  ligaments  of  the  cofFinrjoint 
A arife  from  the  articulated  bones 
near  their  extremities,  and  inveft  or  fur- 
round  the  whole  aiticulation,  as  in  a cap- 
fule  or  bag,  (including  the  fliuttle-bone), 
which  forms  a cavity  clofed  on  all  fides,  fo 
that  nothing  can  enter  it  from  without,  nor 

any 
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any  thing  efcape  from  within,  but  the  fineft 
fluids. 

2^,  Befides  the  ligaments  above  mention- 
ed, peculiar  to  the  joint,  there  arifes  another 
from  the  middle  of  the  coronary  bone, 

o 

which  firmly  unites  the  hoof  to  the  bones, 
and  furrounds  them  immediately  below  the 
coronet,  which,  for  the  fake  of  diftindion, 
is  called  the  Annular,  or  Coronary  Ligament. 


SECT.  V. 

Glands. 

WITHIN  the  cavity  of  the  coffin-joint, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  joints  of  the 
body,  are  confiderable  glands,  which  feparate 
a mucous  liniment  that  ferves  to  lubricate 
and  keep  the  joints  pliable,  and  which  is 
termed  Synovia.  This  liniment  is  faid  to  be 
compofed  of  three  different  humours  which 
meet  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  viz.  That 

tfiin 
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thin  dew  or  vapour  difcharged  from  the 
fmall  exhaling  arteries  into  the  cavities  of 
the  joints.  2^,  The  medullary  oil  which 
tranfudes  from  the  extremities  of  the  bones. 

The  mucilage  feparated  by  the  glands. 
Thefe  mixed  together,  form  that  lubricating 
liniment,  which  being  attenuated  by  the 
warmth  and  mutual  attrition  of  the  bones, 
is  returned,  or  abforbed  in  the  fame  quanti- 
ty in  which  It  was  fent  into  the  joint.  In  its 
natural  or  healthy  ftate,  It  is  mild  and  inof- 
fenfive,  while  confined  within  the  cavity  of 
the  joint.  But,  when  the  ligament  is  perfo- 
rated by  any  wound  or  cut,  and  the  air  is 
admitted,  together  with  the  inflammation 
attending  wounds  in  thefe  parts,  it  acquires 
a moft  malignant  quality,  fo  as  to  erode  and 
deftroy  the  very  cartilages  upon  the  extre- 
mities of  the  bones,  which  then  grow  to- 
gether, and  form  what  is  termed  an  anchylo- 
Jis  and,  of  confequence,  produce  an  incu- 
rable lamenefs.  Several  inftances  might  be 

mentioned, 

* An  immobility  of  any  joint,  on  account  of  the 
bones  growing  together. 
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mentioned,  and  a number  of  fuch  difeafed . 

I 

bones  might  be  produced,  which  would  in- 
conteftibly  prove  what  is'  here  advanced. 


SECT.  VI. 

Mufcles  and  ‘Tendons^ 

E mufcles  peculiar  to  the  foot, 
A or  what  are  commonly  called  fo, 
are  the  fuperior  and  inferior.  The  fuperior 
mufcle  is  properly  a tendinous  aponeurqfis 
of  the  extenfor,  adhering  very  firmly  to  the 
coffin-bone,  which  it  furrounds,  or  covers, 
on  all  fides;  upon  thb  upper  and  forepart 
of  its  furface,  are  an  infinite  number  of  ru- 
gae, not  unlike  the  under  part  of  a mufti- 
room,  which  mofculate,  or  join,  with  the 
like  rugae  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  hoof. 
The  inferior  mufcle  is  the  expanfion  of  one 
of  the  flexor  tendons,  and  covers  the  under, 
or  arched  part  of  the  coffin-bone,  to  which 
it  is  very  firmly  conneded. 

'id^ 
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2^,  Tendons.  The  tendons  within  the 
hoof  are,  the  extremities  of  the  flexor  and 
extenfor  mufcles,  which  terminate  in  very 
ftrong  tendons,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
coffln-bone.  The  extenfor  tendon,  paflTing 
under  the  annular  ligament,  is  inferted  into 
the  fore  part  of  the  coffin-bone.  The  flex- 
ors, uniting  under  one  fheath  or  membrane, 
are  inferted  into  the  back  and  under  part  of 
the  coffin-bone ; one  of  which  expands  in 
mufcular  fibres,  and  covers  the  concave,  or 
arched  under  furface  of  the  coffin-bone, 
and  which  is  called  the  flefhy  foie. 


SECT.  VII. 
Blood-Vejfels  and  Nerves. 


E blood  veffels  within  the  hoof  are 
very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  of 
a confiderable  magnitude;  more  efpecially 
two  large  arteries  which  run  along  the  outer 

furface 
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Turface  of  the  coffin-bone  on  each  fide,  at 
the  notch  marked  FF  in  the  plate,  figure  9. 
which,  from  their  fituation,  are  very  liable 
to  be  comprefled  by  the  contradion  of  the 
horny  fubftance  of  the  hoof.  The  blood- 
veflels  are  generally  accompanied  with 
nerves,  and  are  difperfed  throughout  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  foot,  and  which 
even  penetrate  into  the  inner  fubftance  of 
the  hoof ; for,  upon  cutting  or  paring  any 
part  of  it,  the  blood  appears  even  before 
the  horny  fubftance  of  the  hoof  is  cut 
through,  and  feem  always  more  or  lefs  at- 
tended with  pain. 

SECT,  VI I L 

Remarks. 

TO"* ROM  what  has  been  faid  with  refpecl 
JL  to  the  internal  ftrudure  of  the  foot,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  leaft  ftridure,  prelfure, 
or  wound,  upon  any  of  thefe  parts  wdilcli 

• t 
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are  fubfervient  to  motion,  wHI,  from  a na- 
tural fympathy,  impede  the  adtion  of  the 
whole,  and  occafion  pain  to  the  animal, 
which  he  will  fhow  by  favouring  the  affec- 
ted part;  hence  lamenefs.  And,  from  a con- 
fideration  of  the  ufe  and  motion  of  the  parts 
contained  within  the  hoof,  we  will  find,  that, 
in  walking,  when  the  leg  is  extended,  and 
the  horfe  bringing  forward  his  body,  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  coronary  bone  is  pref- 
fed  upon  the  fhuttle-bone,  the  fhuttle-bone 

upon  the  tendon,  the  tendon  upon  the  frog, 

/ 

and  the  frog  upon  the  ground.  From  the 
account  likewife  given  of  the  external  fli  uc- 
tufe  of  the  foot,  it  Is  evident,  that  horfes 
can  tread  the  hardeft  ground  without  fhoes. 
The  only  part  of  the  hoof  that  feems  to 
wear,  or  break  away,  is  the  cruft ; the  foie 
and  frog,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  by 
being  expofed  to  hard  bodies,  acquire  a 
great  degree  of  firmnefs  and  hardnefs, 
which  enables  them  to  refift  external  inju- 
ries ; neverthelefs,  hard  turnpike-roads,  and 
caufway,  have  rendered  the  (hoeing  of  horfes 
^bfolutely  necedary.  But  no  apology  what- 

eve\' 
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ever  can  vindicate  that  pernicious  pra£Hce 
of  cutting  and  paring  their  hoofs  to  that 
excefs,  which  is  btit  too  frequently  done 
every  time  a horfe  is  flioed,  and,  in  order 
to  repair  the  injury  done  to  the  foot,  fix  on 
it  a ftrong  broad-rimmed  Ihoe,  from  the 
very  conftrudion  of  which,  together  with 

I 

the  lofs  of  its  natural  defence,  horfes,  too 
frequently,  are  rendered  totally  ufelefs;  the 
bad  efFedts  of  which  we  fhall  confider  in 
the  enfuing  chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

^he  Common  Method  of  SHOEING 
HORSES,  and  Paring  their  Hoofs ^ ex- 
plained^ ^ith  the  Pernicious  Confequences 
attending  it, 

IN  preparing  the  foot  for  the  fhoe,  the 
frog,  the  foie,  and  the  bars,  or  binders, 
are  pared  fo  much  that  the  blood  frequently 
appears.  The  fhoe,  by  its  form,  (being  thick 
on  the  infide  of  the  rim,  and  thin  upon  the 
outfide  *),  muft  of  confequence  be  made 
concave  or  hollow  on  that  fide  which  is 
placed  immediately  next  the  foot.  In  order 
to  prevent  its  refting  upon  the  foie  : The 

flioes  are  generally  of  an  Immoderate  weight 
and  length,  and  every  means  is  ufed  to  pre- 
vent the  frog  from  refting  upon  the  ground, 
by  making  the  fhoe-heels  thick,  broad,  and 
ftrong,  or  raifing ' cramps  or  caukers  on 
them. 

From 

* S«e  F>g.  X.  aad  XL 
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From  this  form  of  the  ftioe,  and  from  this 

method  of  treating  the  hoof,  the  frog  is  raifed 

to  a confiderable  height  above  the  ground, 

♦ , 

the  heels  are  deprived  of  that  fubftance 
which  was  provided  by  nature  to  keep  the 
cruft  extended  at  a proper  widenefs,  and 
the  foot  is  fixed  as  it  were  in  a mould. 

By  the  preflure  from  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  refiftance  from  the  outer  edges  of 
the  ftioe,  the  heels  are  forced  together,  and 
retain  that  fhape  impreffed  upon  them,  which 
it  is  impoffible  ever  aftervvards  to  remove  ; 
hence  a contraction  of  the  heels,  and  of 
courfe  lamenefs.  But  farther, 

The  heels,  as  has  been  obferved,  being- 
forced  together,  the  cruft  prefles  upon  the 
procefles  of  the  coffin,  and  extremities  of 
the  nut-bone:  The  frog  is  confined,  and 

raifed  fo  far  from  the  ground,  that  it  can- 
not have  that  fupport  upon  it  which  it 

i 

ought  to  have : The  circulation  of  the 

blood  is  impeded,  and  a wafting  of  the  frog, 
and  frequently  of  the  whole  foot,  enfues. 

Hence 
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Hence  proceed  all  thofe  difeafes  of  the 
feet,  known  by  the  names  of  Foundred, 
Hoof  - bound,  Narrow  Heels,  Running- 
thrufhes.  Corns,  High  Soles,  &c. 

I have  likewife  frequently  obferved,  from 
this  compreffion  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
foot,  a fwelling  of  the  legs  immediately  a- 
bove  the  hoof,  attended  with  great  pain  and 
inflammation,  with  a difcharge  of  thin,  icho- 
rous, fetid  matter : From  'which  fymptoms, 

it  Is  often  concluded,  that  the  horfe  is  in  a 
bad  habit  of  body,  (or  what  is  termed  a 
greafe  falling  down),  and  muft  therefore 
undergo  a courfe  of  medicine,  &c. 

The  bad  effeds  of  this  pradice  are  fl:ill 
more  obvious  upon  the  external  parts  of  the 
hoof.  The  cruft,  toward  the  toe,  being  the 

only  part  of  the  hoof  free  from  compreflion, 
♦enjoys  a free  circulation  of  that  fluid  necef- 
fary  for  its  nourifhment,  and  grows  broad- 
er and  longer ; from  which  extraordinary 
length  of  toe,  the  horfe  ftumbles  in  his  go- 
ing, and  cuts  his  legs ; at  the  fame  time,  the 

* fmaller 
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fmaller  particles  of  fand  infmuate  themfelves 
between  the  fhoe  and  the  hoof,  at  the  heels, 
which  grinds  the  latter  away,  and  thereby 
produces  lamenefs.  All  this  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  great  fpring  the  heels  of  the  horfe 
muft  unavoidably  have  upon  the  heels  of  a 
flioe  made  in  this  form* 

V 

This  concave  fhoe,  in  time,  wears  thin  at 
the  toe,  and,  yielding  to  the  prelTure  made 
upon  it,  is  forced  wider,  and,  of  confequence, 
breaks'  off  all  that  part  of  the  cruft  on  the 
outfide  of  the  nails.  Inftances  of  this  kind 
daily  occur,  infomuch  that  there  hardly  re- 
mains cruft  fufficient  to  fix  a llioe  upon. 

I 

« 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  broader 
a flioe  is,  and  the  more  it  covers  the  foie  and 
frog,  a horfe  will  travel  the  better.  But,  as 
has  been  formerly  remarked,  the  broader  a 
ihoe  is  of  this  form,  it  muft  be  made  the 
more  concave ; and,  of  confequence,  the 
contrading  power  upon  the  heels  muft  be 
the*  greater.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved, 
that,  by  ufing  ftrong  broad-rimmed  concave 
^ Ihoe§ 
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■lEoes  in  the  fummer-feafon,  when  the 
weather  is  hot,  and  the  roads  very  dry  and 
hard,  if  a horfe  is  obliged  to  ride  faft,  the 
Ihoes,  by  repeated  ftrokes  (or  friftion)  againft 
the  ground,  acquire  a great  degree  of  heat, 
which  is  communicated  to  the  internal  parts 
of  the  foot,  and,  together  with  the  contrac- 
tion upon  the  heels,  occafioned  by  the  form 
of  the  (hoe,  muft  certainly  caufe  exquifite 
pain.  This  is  frequently  fucceeded  by  a vio- 
lent inflammation  in  the  internal  parts  of 
the  hoof,  and  is  the  caufe  of  that  difeafe  in 
the  feet,  fo  fatal  to  the  very  beft  of  our 
horfes,  commonly  termed  a founder.  This 
is  alfo  the  reafon  why  horfes,  after  a jour- 
ney, or  a hard  ride,  are  obferved  to  fhift 
their  feet  fo  frequently,  and  to  l}e  down 
much. 

If  we  attend  further  to  the  convex  furface 
of  this  fhoe,  and  the  convexity  of  the  pave- 
ment upon  which  horfes  walk,  it  will  then 
be  evident,  that  it  is  impolTible  for  them  to 
keep  their  feet  from  flipping,  efpecially  up- 
on declivities  of  flreets. 

It 
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It  is  alfo  a common  pradice,  efpecially 

in  this  place,  to  turn  up  the  heels  of  the 

flioes  into  what  is  called  Cramps  or  Cau-* 

kers,  by  which  means  the  weight  of  the 

horfe  is  confined  to  a very  narrow  furface^ 

viz.  the  inner  round  edge  of  the  fhoe-rim, 

and  the  points  or  cankers  of  each  heel,  the 

latter  of  which  foon  wear  round  and  blunt; 

befides,  they,  for  the  moft  part,  are  made 

by  far  too  thick  and  long.  The  confequence 

is,  that  it  throws  the  weight  of  the  body  • 

« 

forward  upon  the  toes^  and  is  apt  to  make 
the  horfe  flip  and  ftumble.  To  this  caufe 
we  muft  likewife  aferibe  the  frequent  and 
fudden  lamenefs  horfes  are  fubjedt  to  in  the 
legs,  by  twitting  and  ttraining  the  liga- 
ments of  the  joints,  tendons,  the  bending 
of  the  knees  forward,  and  that  ttiffnefs  and 
contraction  of  the  tendons  which  is  obfer- 
ved  in  thofe  horfes  who  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  cankers  on  their  fhoes. 

I do  not  affirm  that  cankers  are  always 
hurtful,  and  ought  lo  be  laid  afide.  On  the 
contrary,  I grant  that  they,  or  fome  fuch 

H like 
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like  contrivance,  are  extremely  neceffary, 
and  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  upon  flat 
Ihoes,  where  the  ground  is  flippery ; but 
they  fliould  be  made  thinner  and  fharper 
than  thofe  cornmonly  ufed,  fo  as  to  fink  in- 
to the  ground,  otherwife  they  will  rather 
be  hurtful  than  of  any  advantage. 

The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  account  a fmall 
foot  an  ornament  in  their  women,  and,  for 
that  purpofe,  when  young,  their  feet  are 
confined  in  fmall  flioes.  This,  no  doubt, 
produces  the  defired  effect ; but  the  main 
intention  is  to  make  them  more  fedentary  ; 
that,  not  being  able  to  walk  but  with  diffi- 
culty, they  are  obliged  to  remain  in  their 
apartments 

This  practice,  however,  very  much  re- 
fembles  our  manner  of  ffioeing  horfes:  For, 
if  we  looked  upon  it  as  an  advantage  to 
them  to  have  long  feet,  with  narrow  low 

heels,  and  fuppofing  we  obferved  no  incon- 
venience 


* Prefident  de  Gogiiet,  voi.  i.  p.  360. 
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venience  to  attend  it,  or  bad  confequence 
to  follow  from  it,  we  could  not  poffibly 

ufe  a more  effedtual  means  to  bring  it  about, 

$ 

than  by  following  the  method  already  de- 
fcribed. 

In  Ihoeing  a horfe,  therefore,  we  fhould 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  cafe,  ftudy  to  fol- 
low nature:  And,  certainly,  that  Ihoe  which 
is  made  of  fuch  a form,  as  to  refemble,,  as 
near  as  poflible,  the  natural  tread  and  fhape 
of  the  foot,  muft  be  preferable  to  any  o- 
ther. 

But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down 
fixed  rules,  with  refpedt  to  the  proper  me- 
thod to  be  obferved  in  treating  the  hoofs  of 
different  horfes,  efpecially  thofe  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  concave  ffioes.  It  is 
equally  difficult  to  lay  down  any  certain 
rule  for  determining  the  precife  form  to  be 
given  their  ffioes.'  This  will  be  obvious  to 
every  judicious  praditioner,  from  the  vari- 
ous conftrudtions  of  their  feet,  from  difeafe, 
and  from  other  caufes  that  may  occur  : fo 
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that  a great  deal  muft  depend  upon  the  dlf- 
cretion  and  judgment  of  the  operator,  in 
proportioning  the  fhoe  to  the  foot,  by  imi- 
tating the  natural  tread,  to  prevent  the  hoof 
from  contradting  a bad  lhape. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  give  fome  general 
idea  of  what  may  be  thought  moft  necef- 
fary  in  this  matter,  I fhall  endeavour  to  de- 
fcribe  that  form  of  fhoe,  and  method  of 
treating  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  which,  from 
experience,  I have  found  moft  beneficial. 


CHAP, 
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C H A P.  III. 

% 

Explanation  of  the  Method  ^SHOEING 
HORSES,  and  Manner  of  "Treating  their 
HOOFS,  here  recommended, 

V 

4 t 

IT  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a horfe’s 

flioe  ought  by  no  means  to  reft  upon  the 

foie,  otherwife  it  will  occafion  lamenefs  ; 

therefore  it  muft  reft  entirely  on  the  cruft : 

* 

And,  in  order  that  we  may  imitate  the  na- 
tural tread  of  the  foot,  the  fhoe  muft  be 
made  flat,  (if  the  height  of  the  foie  does 
not  forbid  it}  it  muft  be  of  an  equal 
thicknefs  all  around  the  outfide  of  the 
rim  and  on  that  part  of  it  which  is  to  be 
placed  immediately  next  the  foot,  a narrow 
rim  or  margin  is  to  be  formed,  not  exceed- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  cruft  upon  which  it 

is 

* For  a draught^horfe  about  half  an,  inch  thick,  and 
Icfs,  in  proportion,  for  a faddle-horfe. 
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IS  to  reft,  with  the  nail-holes  placed  exadUy 
in  the  middle ; and,  from  this  narrow  rim, 
the  ftioe  is  to  be  made  gradually  thinner 
towards  its  inner  edge 

The  breadth  of  the  flioe  is  to  be  regulated 
by  the  fize  of  the  foot,  and  the  work  to 
which  the  horfe  is  accuftomed : But,  in  ge- 
neral, it  ftiould  be  made  rather  broad  at  the 
toe,  and  narrow  towards  the  extremity  of 
each  heel,  in  order  to  let  the  frog  reft  with 
freedom  upon  the  ground.  The  neceffity 
of  this  has  been  already  fhown. 

The  fhoe  being  thus  formed  and  fliaped 
like  the  foot,  the  furface  of  the  cruft  is  to  be 
made  fmooth,  and  the  £hoe,  hxed  on  with 
eight  or  at  moft  ten  nails,  the  heads  of 
which  fhould  be  funk  into  the  holes,  fo  as 
to  be  equal  with  the  furface  of  the  fhoe. 
The  foie,  frog,  and  bars,  as  I have  already 
obferved,  fhould  never  be  pared,  farther 
than  taking  off  what  is  ragged  from  the 
frog,  and  any  excrefcences  or  inequalities 

from 

See  Fig.  Xllf. 
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from  the  foie  : And,  it  is  very  properly  re- 
marked by  Mr  Ofmer,  ‘ That  the  flioe 
‘ iliould  be  made  fo  as  to  ftand  a little  wi- 
‘ der  at  the  extremity  of  each  heel,  than  the 
‘ foot  itfelf ; otherwife,  as  the  foot  grows 
‘ in  length,  the  heel  of  the  fhoe  in  a fhort 
‘ time  gets  within  the  heel  of  the  horfe, 
‘ which  preffure  often  breaks  the  cruft,  pro- 
‘ duces  a temporary  lamenefs,  perhaps  a 
‘ corn.’ 

This  method  of  fhoeing  horfes  I have 
followed  long  before  Mr  Ofmer’s  treatife  on 
that  fubje£t  was  publifhed,  and  for  thefe  fe- 
veral  years  paft  I have  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce it  into  praftice. 

But,  fo  much  are  Farriers,  Grooms,  &c, 
prejudiced  In  favour  of  the  common  me- 
thod of  Ihoeing  and  paring  out  the  feet, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  even  be 

prevailed  upon  to  make  a proper  trial  of 
it. 

They  cannot  be  fatisfied,  unlefs  the  frog 
be  finely  fhaped,  the  foie  pared,  the  bars 


cut 
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cut  out,  in  order  to  make  the  heels  appear 
wide  * : This  pradice  gives  them  a fhew 
of  widenefs  for  the  time  ; yet  that,  together 
with  the  concave  form  of  the  Ihoe,  forwards 
the  contraction  of  the  heels,  which,  when 

confirmed,  renders  the  animal  lame  for  life. 

1 « 

» 

In  this  flat  form  of  flioe  its  thickeft  part 
is  upon  the  outfide  of  the  rim,  where  it  is 
moft  expofed  to  be  worn ; and  being  made 
gradually  thinner  towards  its  inner  edge,  it 
is  therefore  much  lighter  than  the  common 
concave  ihoe,  yet  it  will  laft  equally  as  long, 
and  with  more  advantage  to  the  hoof;  and 
as  the  frog  or  heel  is  allowed  to  reft  upon 
the  ground,  -the  foot  enjoys  the  fame  points 
of  iupport  as  in  its  natural  ftate.  It  muft 
therefore  be  much  eafier  for  the  horfe  in  his 
way  of  going,  and  be  a means  of  making 
him  furer  footed.  It  is  likewife  evident, 
that,  from  this  Ihoe,  the  hoof  cannot  ac- 
quire any  bad  form,  when,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  receives  every  advantage  that  pofiibly 

could 

* Wide  open  heels  are  looked  upon  as  a mark  of  a 
found  good  hoof, 
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could  be  expedted  from  flioeing.  In  t|iis 
refped,  it  may  very  properly  be  faid,  that 
we  make  the  fhoe  to  the  foot,  and  not  the 
foot  to  the  fhoe,  as  is  but  too  much  the 
cafe  In  the  concave  fhoes,  where  the  foot 
very  much  refernbles  that  of  a cat’s  fixed 
into  a walnut-fhell 

It  Is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  hoofs  of 

/ 

young  horfes,  before  they  are  fhoed,  for  the 
moft  part  are  wide  and  open  at  the  heels, 
and  that  the  cruft  ijs  fufficlently  thick  and 
ftrong  to  admit  of  the' nails  being  fixed  very 
' near  the  extremities  of  each.  But,  as  I liave 
formerly  remarked,  from  the  conftant  ufe 
of  concave  flioes,  the  cruft  of  this  part  of 
the  foot  grows  thinner  and  weaker,  and 
when  the  nails  are  fixed  too  far  back,  efpe- 
cially  upon  the  infide,  the  horfe  becomes 
lame  ; to  avoid  this,  they  are  placed  more 
twards  the  fore-part  of  the  hoof;  this  caufes 
. the  heels  of  the  horfe  to  have  the  greater 

I . fpring 

* A diverfion  ufed  by  waggifli  boys  to  make  cats  flip 
and  ftumble,  by  fixing  their  feet  iu  wa!n>it  lliells  wiib 
pitch  and  rofin. 
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fpring  upon  the  heels  of  the  fhoe,  v/hich 
is  fo  very  detrimental  as  to  occafion  lame- 
nefs ; whereas,  by  ufing  this  flat  form  of 
fhoe,  all  thefe  inconveniences  are  avoided ; 
and,  if  the  hoofs  of  young  horfes,  from  the 
firft  time  that  they  vrere  fhoed,  were  conti- 
nued to  be  conftantly  treated  according  to 
the  method  here  recommended,  the  heels 
would  always  retain  their  natural  ftrength 
and  fhape. 


By  following  this  flat  method  of  flioeing, 
and  manner  of  treating  the  hoofs,  feveral 
horfes  now  under  my  care,  that  were  for* 
merly  tender-footed,  and  frequently  lame, 
while  fhoed  wdth  broad  concave  fhoes,  are 
now  quite  found,  and  their  hoofs  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  the  firfl  fhoes  were  put 
upon  them ; in  particular,  the  horfe  that; 
wore  the  broad  concave-fhoes,  from  which 
the  drawings  of  Fig.  X.  and  XI.  were 
taken,  now  goes  perfedtly  found  in  the  o- 
pen  narrow  kind  of  fhoes,  as  reprefented 
Fk\  XIL  and  XIII. 

c* 


If 
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‘ If  Farriers  confidered  attentively  the  de- 
fign  of  fhoeing  horfes,  and  would  take  pains 
to  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  a- 
natomical  ftru£ture  of  the  foot,  they  would 
then  be  convinced^  that  this  method  of 
treating  the  hoofs,  and  that  this  form  of 
fhoej  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  fo  gene- 
rally praftifed. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that,  iii  this  form 
of  fhoe,  horfes  do  not  go  fo  well  as  in  that 
commonly  ufed.  This  objedfion  will  eafily 
be  laid  afide  by  attending  to  the  following 
particulars.  There  are  but  few  pradtition-' 
ers  that  can,  or  will  endeavour  to  make 
this  fort  of  fhoe  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  iron, 
in  forming  it,  does  not  fo  eafily  turn  into 

I 

the  circular  fliape  neceflary  as  in  the  com- 
mon fhoe ; and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  princi- 
pal reafon  why  Farriers  objedl  to  it,  efpeci- 
ally  where  they  work  much  by  the  piece. 
And,  as  many  horfes  that  are  commonly 
fhoed  with  concave  fhoes  have  their  foies 
confiderably  higher  than  the  cruft,  if  the’ 
fhoe  is  not  properly  formed,  or  if  it  is  made 

too 
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too  flat,  it  muft  unavoidably  refl  upon  tlie 
Ible,  and  occafion  lamenefs. 

( 

The  prabtice  of  paring  the  foie  and  frog 
is  alfo  fo  prevalent,  and  thought  fo  abfolute- 
ly  neceflary,  that  it  is  indifcriminately  prac- 
tifed,  even  to  excefs,  on  all  kinds  of  feet 
And  while  this  method  continues  to  be  fol- 
lowed, it  cannot  be  expected  that  horfes 
can  go  upon  hard  ground  (on  this  open 
fhoe)  with  that  freedom  they  would  do,  if 
their  foies  and  frogs,  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  their  full  natural  ftrength. 

Experience  teaches  us,  that,  in  very  thin 

foled  flioes,  we  feel  an  acute  pain  from  every 

/ 

fharp-pointed  ft  one  we  happen  to  tread  upon. 
Horfes  are  fenfible  of  the  fame  thing  in  their 
feet,  when  their  foies,  &c.  are  pared  too  thin. 
Elence  they  who  are  prejudiced  againft  this 
method,  without  ever  refledfing  upon  the 
thin  ftate  of  the  foie,  &c.  are  apt  to  condemn 

^ It  IS  notorious,  that  a dexterous  hand,  with  a fliarp 
biittrefs,  will  cut  more  hoof  away  in  half  a minute  than 
nature  can  fupply  in  fome  morahs. 
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^ it,  and  draw  their  conclufions  more  from 
outward  appearances,  than  from  any  rea- 
foning,  or  knowledge  of  the  ftrudure  of  the 
parts.  From  a due  attention,  likewife,  to  the 
ftrudure  of  a horfc’s  foot  in  a natural  ftate, 
it  will  be  obvious,  that  paring  away  the  foie, 
frog,  &c.  muft  be  hurtful,  and,  in  reality,  is 
deftroying  that  fubftance  provided  by  nature 
for  the  defence  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
foot : From  fuch  pradice,  it  muft  be  more 
liable  to  accidents  from  hard  bodies,  fuch 
as  fharp  ftones,  nails,  glafs,  &c.  From  this 
confideration,  we  will  likewife  find,  that  a 
narrow  piece  of  iron,  adapted  to  the  fhape 
and  fize  of  the  foot,  is  the  only  thing  ne-  . 
ceflary  to  proted  the  cruft  from  breaking, 
or  wearing  away ; the  foie,  &c.  requiring 
no  defence  if  never  pared. 

* 

There  is  one  obfervation  I would  farther 
make,  which  is,  that  the  fhoe  fliould  be 
made  of  good  iron,  well  worked,  or  what 
fmiths  call  hammer-hardened,  that  is,  beat 
all  over  lightly  with  a hammer  when  almoft 
cold.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  Far- 


riers 
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Tiers  ufe  this  pradice  greatly,  infomuci 
that  many  people  who  have  feen  them  at 
work,  have  reported,  that  they  form  their 
horfes  fhoes  without  heating  them  in  the 
fxre  as  we  do.  It  is  well  known,  that  heat- 
ing of  iron,  till  it  is  red,  foftens  it  greatly; 
and,  when  fhoes  thus  foftened  are  put  upon 
horfes  feet,  they  wear  away  like  lead.  But, 
when  the  ilioes  are  well  hammered,  the 
iron  becomes  more  compad:, firm,  and  hard; 
fo  that  a well  hammered  fhoe,  though  made 
confiderably  lighter,  yet  it  will  laft  as  long 
as  one  that  is  made  heavier;  the  advantage 
of  which  is  obvious,  as  the  horfe  will  move 
his  feet  with  more  adivity,  and  be  In  lefs 
danger  of  cutting  his  legs. 

The  common  concave  flioes  are  very  faul- 
ty in  this  refped  ; for,  in  fitting  or  fhaping 
them  to  the  foot,  they  require  to  be  fre- 
quently heated,  in  order  to  make  them  bend 
to  the  unequal  furface  which  the  hoof  ac- 
quires from  the  conftant  ufe  of  thefe  fhoes; 
they  thereby  become  foft,  and,  to  attempt 
to  harden  them,  by  beating  or  hammering, 

when 
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when  they  are  fhaped  to  the'  foot,  would 
undo  the  whole.  But  flat  fhoes,  by  making 
them,  when  heated,  a little  narrower  than 
the  foot,  will,  by  means  of  hammering,  be- 
come wider,  and  acquire  a degree  of  elafti- 
city  and  firmnefs  which  it  is  necefl'ary  they 
fhould  have,  but  impoflTible  to  be  given  them 
by  any  other  means  whatever ; fo  that  any 
Farrier,  from  pradice,  will  foon  be  able  to 
judge,  from  the  quality  of  the  iron,  how 
much  a fhoe,  in  fitting  it  to  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  hoof,  will  ftretch  by  hammer- 
ing when  it  is  almoft  cold.  This  operation, 
in  fitting  flat  fhoes,  will  be  the  lefs  difficult, 
efpeclally  when  it  is  confidered,  that,*  as 
there  are  no  inequalities  on  the  furface  of 
the  hoof,  or  at  leaft  ought  not  to  be,  which 
require  the  fhoe  to  be  bended  thereto,  fhoes 
of  this  kind  only  require  to  be  made  fmooth. 
and  flat;  hence  they  will  prefs  equally  up- 
on the  circumference  or  crufl  of  the  hooT 
which  is  the  natural  tread  of  a horfe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Obfervations^  provings  from  the  daily  prac-^ 
iice  of  Farriers^  the  Truth  of  nvhat  has 
been  Advanced'^  ^ith  fome  General  Re-- 
marks. 

iN  order  to  prove  what  I have  advanced, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  when  the 
cruft  of  the  hoof,  toward  the  heels,  is 
wore  down,  and  become  fo  weak,  low, 
and  narrow,  from  the  caufes  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  poor  animal  cannot  walk, 
or  even  ftand,  on  a plain  or  common  concave 
Ihoe,  it  is  then  a pradice  amongft  Farriers 
to  put  upon  the  foot  a round,  or  what  is 
termed  a Barred  fhoe,  made  fo  as  that  the 
frog  may  reft  upon  the  bar,  and  the  ihoe- 
rim  raifed  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  cruft 
of  each  heel:  From  this  pradice  it  is  found, 
that  the  horfe  becomes  founder,  and  that  the 
heels  grow  wider,-  higher,  and  ftronger,  fo 
as,  in  many  cafes,  to  recover  their  natural 
ftrength  and  fhapc.  Likewife,  horfes  are 

frequently 
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frequently  turned  out  to  grafs  without  their 
Ihoes,  in  order  to  recover  their  decayed 
heels 

V ■ 

/ 

The  reafon  why  both  thefe  methods  re- 
cover horles  heels  that  are  decayed,  is  plain, 
but  pafles  unobferved ; viz.  in  the  former 
cafe,  the  frog  is  allowed  to  reft  upon  the 
bar  of  the  Ihoe,  which  produces  the  fame 
effe<3:  as  if  it  refted  upon  the  ground;  and, 
as  the  fhoe  is  raifed  at  a confiderable  diftance 
from  tJie  cruft  of  each  heel,  they  grow  up, 
and,  by  the  preflure  from  the  weight  of  the 
body,  the  heels  are  expanded.  In  the  latter 
cafe,  when  the  horfe  runs  at  grafs,  the  feet 
are  in  their  natural  ftate,  the  frog  treads 
with  freedom  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
heels,  being  free  from  confinement,  have 
full  liberty  to  expand. 

K So 

A noble  Lord  affured  me,  that,  when  he  got  the 
command  of  the  firft  regiment  of  dragoons,  there  were 
no  lefs  than  75  barred  (hoes  on  different  horfes  in  the 
regiment,  which,  notwithilanding  the  ftrong  reracn- 
ftrances  made  by  the  Farriers,  he  ordered  to  be  taken  off, 
and  the  horfes  turned  out  to  grafs ; when  they  were  taken 
np,  their  hoofs  were  greatly  improved,  and  afterwards 
continued  found  without  the  ufe  of  barred  fhoes. 
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So  much  are  Farriers  convinced  of  the 
great  advantage  arifing  from  the  frog’s  be- 
ing allowed  to  reft  upon  the  bar  of  the  ftioe, 
that,  in  many  cafes,  when  this  cannot  eafily 
be  done,  they  fix  upon  it  pieces  of  thick 
leather,  in  order  to  make  the  preflure  great- 
er upon  the  frog. 

If  it  is  then  found,  that,  while  a horfe’s 
heels  are  in  the  fituatlon  above  mentioned, 
he  can  be  made  to  go  founder,  by  allowing 
the  frog  to  reft  upon  the  bar  of  the  fhoe, 
(for  confirmation  of  which,  I appeal  to  the 
profeflion  in  general);  furely,  then,  a horfe 
may  be  allowed  the  fame  privilege  of  reft- 
ing  upon  his  frogs  when  they  are  in  their 
full  natural  ftrength. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  I had  occafion  to 

obferve,  at  London,  an  inftance  which  con- 

• * 

firms  what  I have  been  advancing.  A horfe, 
who  had  naturally  low  weak  heels,  with 
flat  thin  foies,  was  frequently  lame  when 
flioed  in  the  common  concave  fhocs : Be- 
ing a favourite  horfe,  many  experiments 


were 
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were  tried,  and  his  foies,  &c.  covered  with 
broad-rimmed  /lioes;  and,  in  order  to  make 
him  tread  the  fofter,  pieces  of  an  old  hat 
were  placed  between  the  flioes  and  the  feet, 
but  without  elFed.  The  owner  then  refol- 
ved  to  have  him  fhoed  in  that  method-  re- 
commended by  La  Fofle : Many  arguments 
were  ufed  againft  attempting  this  experi- 
ment ; particularly,  it  was  urged,  that  thei 
heels,  being  already  fo  weak,  low,  and  thin, 
upon  expofmg  them  to  the  ground,  would 
be  worn  quite  away  to  the  quick,  and  that 
it  was  impoffible  for  the  animal  to  walk 
without  broad  fhoes  to  cover  his  foies  and 
frogs.  However,  the  horfe  was  turned  out 
to  grafs  for  fome  time,  in  order  to  let  his 
frogs,  &c.  grow  up,  and  was  then  fhoed  in 
the  manner  recommened  by  La  Fofle.  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  fhoeing  him  in  the 
fame  method  for  eleven  months  afterwards, 
duiing  which  time  the  horfe  continued  to 
be  found.  And,  in  a cafe  fimilar  to  this, 
which  occurred  to  me  but  a few  months 
ago,  the  hoofs  were  treated  as  above,  after 
which  the  horfe  continued  to  go  better  than 

w^hen 
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when  he  was  fhoed  with  broad  concave 
fhoes. 

In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  evident,  from  the  flat- 
nefs  of  the  foies,  and  weaknefs  of  the  heels, 
that  the  common  fhoes,  with  broad  rims  and 
ftrong  wafhes,  muft  have  been  made  con- 
cave, in  order  to  prevent  them  from  refting 
upon  the  foies,  &c. ; and  that  this  concave 
fhoe,  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  would 
ad:  upon  the  weak  heels,  by  forcing  them 
together  in  the  manner  I have  already  de- 
fcribed  (pag.  53.)  > ^tid  of  confequence  the 
horfe  muft  be  lame.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  horfe  was  ihoed  in  La  Foffe’s  me- 

•V 

thod,  the  frog  and  heels  being  allowed  to 
reft  upon  the  ground,  was  at  liberty  to  grow 
up  and  expand,  • 

I have  often  fhoed  horfes  according  to  this 
method,  and,  contrary  to  what  might  have 
been  expeded  from  its  appearance,  (as  this 
flioq  only  covers  the  toe)  the  cruft  of  the 
heels  and  frog  grew  wider,  higher,  and 
ftronger  than  they  had  been  while  flioed  in 

the 


t 
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the  common  way.  This  form  of  fhoe 
I have  likewife  frequently  found  to  be  of 
great  advantage  in  recent  contradtions,  by . 
reftoring  their  heels  to  the  natural  widenefs, 
as  by  it  the  toe  is  raifed  rather  higher  than 
the  heels,  which  makes  the  preflure  confi- 
derably  greater  upon  the  latter;  and,  by  this 

means,  in  time  they  are  forced  wider. 

* ( 

I would  not,  however,  be  underftood  to  re- 
commend in  general  this  fliort  flioe  of  La 
Fofle’s,  as  it  will  be  found  to  anfwer  only  in 
fome particular  cafes;  but  rather  that  the  flioe 
fliould  be  continued  to  the  point  of  the  heels, 
and  no  farther : And  this  obfervation  may 
feSre  to  fhow,  that  horfes  can  go  very  well, 
although  their  frogs  be  expofed  to  the  hardeft 
ground ; a dodtrine  which  feems  to  have 
but  very  little  credit  with  molt  people. 

Since,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  a horfe’s 
frogs  or  heels,  in  a natural  ftate,  reft  upon 
the  ground,  why  fliould  we,  as  in  our  com- 
mon pradtice  of  flioeing,  deprive  them  of 

I 

an  advantage  fo  eflentially  neceflary,  not 

only 
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only  for  the  fupport  of  their  own  weight, 
but  alfo  that  of  their  riders?  more  efpecial- 
ly,  as  the  contrary  praflice  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence  to  keep  the  cruft  extend- 
ed, and  to  prevent  thefe  contractions  of  the 
heels,  fo  fatal  to  moft  horfes. 

If  we  try  the  experiment  upon  ourfelves, 
by  walking  for  fome  time  upon  our  toes, 
we  will  foon  find,  that  refting  upon  the  heel 
is  of  great  advantage,  and  the  more  fo,  if 
we  have  an  additional  weight  to  fupport. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  both,  viz.  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  thereby  confined  too  much 
upon  the  tendons. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  fald,  that  there  are  a 
great  many  hoofs  of  fuch  a fhape,  from  the 
deepnefs  of  the  cruft,  that  the  frog  cannot 
reft  upon  the  ground,  were  horfes  even  to 
go  without  (hoes ; but  hoofs  of  this  kind  I 
look  upon  as  already  difeafed-;  The  frogs 
for  the  moft  part  are  rotten,  and  confumed 
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by  the  contradion  of  the  heels,  which  oc- 
cafions  an  obftrudion  of  the  fluids  necefla- 
ry  for  their  nourifhment. 

I have  already  hinted,  that  it  requires 
fome  time  before  horfes  that  have  had  their 
foies  and  frogs  much  pared,  are  able  to  tra- 
vel upon  hard  ground  in  this  form  of  fhoe. 
But,  let  any  one  make  the  experiment,  and 
form  the  Ihoe  as  directed ; allow  the  foies 
and  frogs  to  grow  to  their  full  natural 
ftrength,  and  keep  the  cruft  at  the  toe  as 
round  and  Ihort  as  the  foot  will  admit,  I will 
then  venture  to  aflure  them  from  experience 
(if  the  foot  is  not  already  difeafed)  that  they 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage.  Their  horfes 
will  be  rendered  more  ferviceable,  and  pre- 
ferved  from  lamenefs,  and  a great  many 
difeafes  of  the  feet. 


Although  fo  much  has  been  faid  againft 
paring  or  cutting  away  the  foies  and  frogs 
of  horfes  feet  at  every  time  that  they  arc 
flioed ; yet  I ’would  not,  therefore,  have  it 


under- 
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underftood  that  the  cruft  fliould  never  be 
pared  ; on  the  contrary,  it  v^rill  not  only  be 
found  extremely  neceflary,  but  likewife,  as 
I have  formerly  hinted,  to  pare  away  the 
ragged  parts  from  the  frog,  and  any  hard 
excrefcences  or  inequalities  that  may  grow 
upon  the  foie.  What  I mean  is,  that  the  real 
fubftance  of  the  foie  and  frog  ought  never 
to  be  pared,  unlefs  fomething  particular 
may  require  it,  fuch  as  wounds,  punc- 
tures, &c. 

Many  people  are  apt  to  run  into  the  op- 
pofite  extreme,  and,  from  paring  too  much, 
they  pare  none  at  all.  But  the  negled:  of 
this  operation,  in  fome  particular  hoofs, 
would  be  as  hurtful  as  paring  too  much  in 
others. 

For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  hoofs 
are  continually  growing  from  their  roots  at 
the  coronet  on  all  Tides  downwards.  If,  there^ 
fore,  they  are  not  pared  down,  (efpecially 
thofe  which  are  deep  crufted),  they  would 


a * 
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grow  by  far  too  large,  which  would  be  a 
detriment  to  the  horfe’s  going,  as  he  would 
thereby  be  apt  to  flip  and  ftumble,  merely 
from  the  too  great  length  of  toe.  Another 
inconveniency  arifing  from  the  too  great 
length  of  toe,  and  thicknefs  of  the  horny 
fubftance  at  the  bafis  of  the  hoof,  is  the 

k 

great  danger  of  the  hoofs  contradling  at  the 

coronet,  (efpecially  when  they  are  kept  too 

\ 

. dry)  ; hoofs  of  this  kind  acquire  that  parti- 
cular fhape  which  Mr  Gibfon  compares  to 
that  of  a bell,  and  which  is  termed  hoof- 
bound.  Another  error,  equally  pernicious, 
is  the  paring  down  the  toe  of  all  kinds  of 
hoofs,  without  regarding  their  fhape.  From 
this  injudicious  practice,  horfes  are  frequent- 
ly lamed,  and  a tendernefs  continues  upon 
the  parts  for  a confiderable  time  afterwards, 
fimilar  to  what  we  feel  from  paring  our 
nails  too  clofe.  By  this  pradice,  likewife, 

• the  horfe  is  thrown  too  much  forward  upon 
his  toes,  the  heels  are  fuffered,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  grow  to  an  unnatural  height,  which 
caufes  numbnefs,  &c. 

V. 
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The  cruft  of  a horfe’s  hoof  may  not  im- 
properly be  compared  to  the  nails  on  our 
fingers  and  toes;  and  we  fee  how  long,  un- 
equal, and  ragged  they  grow,  if  not  proper- 
ly cut.  And  if  a Ihoe  has  been  upon  a horfe’s 
foot  for  any  confiderable  time,  the  cruft 
grows  on  every  fide,  more  efpecially  towards 
the  toe  ; and  there  is  an  abfolute  neceffity  to 
cut  this  fuperfluous  hoof  av\^ay,  till  the  foot 
' is  reduced  to  its  natural  fhape  and  fize. 
Befides,  thefurfaceof  the  cruft,  upon  which 
the  fhoe  refts,  .becomes  rotten;  therefore, 
' what  is  unfound  muft  be  pared  away,  in 
order  to  procure  a found  foundation  for  the 
new  ftioe. 

A 

\ 

But  it  is  impofhble,  even  in  weak  feet, 
to  pare  the  cruft,  without  taking  away  fome 
part  of  the  foie  that  is  near  it : This  will 
be  found  necelfary,  in  order  to  obtain  a. 
fmooth  and  even  furface,  fo  far  as  the 
breadth  of  the  flioe  goes,  but  no  farther. 

It  may  be  aliedged,  that  if  the  foies  and 

frogs  arc  never  pared,  they  may  grow  too 

large 
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I 

large  and  bulky,  fo  as  to  be  hurtful ; but 
this  cannot  happen ; for,  in  proportion  to 
their  growth,  what  is  fuperfluous  dries,  fe- 
parates,  and  falls  off. 

I 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  appear 
how  difficult  it  muft  be  to  lay  down  any 
particular  diredions  for  the  keeping  of  hor- 
fes  hoofs  in  a regular  and  natural  form,  as 
there  is  fuch  a great  variety  in  their  ffiape ; at 
the  fame  time,  it  will  be  evident,  how  much 
muft  depend  upon  the  ffiill  of  the  Farrier, 
in  judging  with  propriety  what  quantity  of 
cruft  each  kind  of  hoof  can  fpare  with  ad- 
vantage, and  with  the  lead  injury  to  his  foot. 
But,  I would  obfcrve,  that  dcepcrufced  hoofs 
require  to  be  pared  down  both  at  heel  and 
toe  in  proportion  to  their  fize  and  growth, 
whilft  the  heels  of  flat  thin  hoofs  muft  not 
be  touched.  Long  hoofs  require  to  be  kept 
ihort  at  the  toe  ; but  hoofs  of  an  equal  re- 
gular fhape  feldom  or  never  require  any 

more 

* The  iifefulDefs  of  this  will  be  farther  explained 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  hoof-bound. 

$ 
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more  paring  than  is  neceflary  to  level  the 
furface  of  the  cruft  for  the  fhoe, 

Farriers,  in  general,  are  too  defirous  to 

excel  one  another  in  making  what  is  termed 

fine  neat  work  : and  that  is  no  other  than 

^ \ 

paring  the  foie,  till  it  yields  eafily  under  the 
preffure  of  the  thumb  ; and,  to  give  the  frog 
a fine  fhape,  it  is  frequently  pared  till  the 

blood  appears,  to  prevent  the  effufion  of 

% 

, which,  the  actual  cautery  is  fometimes  ap- 
plied. It'  is  to  be  obftrved,  that,  when  the 
foie  is  fo  much  pared,  it  dries  and  hardens 
in  proportion  as  it  is  thinned  ; and  the  ftrong 
horny  fubftance  of  the  cruft  overcoming  the 
refiftance  from  the  foie,  is  thereby  con- 
tracted ; this  wdll  produce  lamenefs,  the  real 

I ^ 

caufe  of  which  is  little  attended  to,  or  pei^^ 
haps  not  kriowm. 

Among  the  many  difadvantages  that  at- 
tend the  common  Ihoes,  one  is,  their  being 
more  liable  to  be  pulled  off,  from  their  great 
weight,  length,  &c.  efpecially  in  deep 
grounds,  in  riding  faff,  or  when  the  toe  of 

the 
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flic  hinder  foot  ftrikes  againft  the  heel  of  the 
fore  flioe.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
fixteen  or  eighteen  nails  are  frequently  made 
ufe  of,  which  deftroy  and  weaken  the  cruft 
by  their  being  placed  too  near  to  one  another ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon,  when  a ftioe  nailed 
in  this  manner  is  pulled  off,  that  the  cruft  on 
the  outfidc  of  the  nails  break  away  with  it. 
If  this  fliould  happen,  a few  days  after  the 
foot  has  been  fo  finely  pared,  (w^hich  is  not 
unufual),  or  upon  a journey,  and  at  a di- 
ftance  from  any  place  where  a Ihoe  may  be 
imir4ediately  procured,  the  horfe  inftantly 
becomes  lame,  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  foie 

I 

and  weaknefs  of  the  cruft,  and  is  hardly  able 
to  fupport  the  weight  of  his  own  body, 
much  lefs  that  of  his  rider  ; whereas,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  method  here  recommended,  and 
by  fixing  eight,  or  at  moft  ten  nails,  if  the 

, « 

ihoe  Ihould  fall  off,  the  horfe  will  be  able 
to  continue  his  journey,  without  any  incon- 
venience to  his  rider,  or  injury  to  his  hoof. 

Were  we  to  fuppofe  two  “men  (one  a 
jjreeder  of  horfes,  the  other  an  ordinary 

fmith ), 
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fmith),  entirely  ignorant  of  any  fuch  prac- 
tice ,as  that  of  fixing  iron  Ihoes  upon  the 
hoofs  of  horfes  ; but,  from  obferving  the 
' cruft  to  wear  and  break  off,  they  conclude 
it  practicable  and  neceflary  to  fix  upon  it  a 
piece  of  iron  to  prevent  this  effeCt : Sup- 

I 

pofe  they  fhould  proceed  to  form  this  iron 
to  the  fhape  of  the  foot,  in  order  to  obvi- 
ate the  bad  confequence  mentioned,  I dare 
venture  to  affirm,  it  would  never  enter  into 
their  heads  to  cut  away  the  foie,-  the  frog, 
and  the  bars,  and,  to  fupply  this  defeCt,  by 
making  the  fhoe  fo  much  broader  and  ftrong- 
er.  Yet,  however  inconfiftent  this  might 
appear,  we  fee  the  fame  in  cffcCt  praCtifed 
daily.  The  foies  and  frogs  of  horfes  are 
pared  till  they  are  made  thin,  and  then 
broad  ftrong  rimmed  fhces  are  put  upon  the 
feet,  to  defend  the  remainder,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  fupply  the  v/ant  of  that  fubftance 
which  had  been  pared  away.  Befides,  thcle 
ihoes  being  made  hollow,  (or  diflied,  as  it  is 
termed),  gives  them  a round  furface,  which 
makes  the  poor  animal  go  as  it  were  upon 
pattens  ; and  when  tliey  are  brought  upon 

pavement, 
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pavement,  efpeclally  thofe  of  the  draught 
kind,  they  flip  about  and  ilrain  every  nerve 
to  keep  themfelves  from  falling. 

To  corroborate  what  I have  faid  on  this 
fubje£t,  I fliall  beg  leave  to  illuftrate  it  yet 
farther,  with  an  extradl  from  a book  pu- 
bliflied  fome  time  ago,  which  treats  of 
many  things  relating  to  the  management 
of  horfes  with  great  precifion  and  judg- 
ment. It  is  written  by  a noble  Lord,  whofe 
experience  and  fkill  in  horfemanfhip  are 
univerfally  allowed. 

“ Phyfic  and  a butteris  (fays  the  noble 
author)  in  well  informed  hands,  would  not 
be  fatal  ; but  in  the  manner  we  are  now 
provided  with  farriers,  they  muft  be  quite 
baniflied.  Whoever  at  prefent  lets  his  Lir- 
,rier,  groom,  or  coachman,  in  confideration 
of  his  having  fwept  dung  out  of  the  ftables 
for  a greater  or  lefs  number  of  years,'  ever 
even  mention  any  thing  more  than  water- 
gruel,  a clyfter,  or  a little  bleeding,  and  that 
too  very  feldom  ; or  pretend  to  talk  of  the 

nature 

* Pembroke’s  horfemanfliip,  p.  95. 
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nature  of  feet,  of  the  feat  of  lameneffes,  Tick- 
ncfles,  or  their  cures,  may  be  certain  to  find 
himfelf  very  fliortly  quite  on  foot,  and  fond- 
ly arms  an  abfurd  and  inveterate  enemy  a- 
o-aiuft  his  own  intereft.  It  is  incredible 

iD 

what  tricking  knaves  moft  ftable-people  are, 
and  what  daring  attempts  they  will' make 
to  gain  an  afcendant  over  their  mafters,  in 
order  to  have  their  own  foolifh  projefts 
complied  with.  In  fhoeing,  for  example, 

A. 

I have  more  than  once  known,  that,  for  the 
fake  of  eftablilliing  their  own  ridiculous  and 
pernicious  fyftem,  when  their  mafters  liave 

Jk. 

diiFered  from  it,  they  have,  on  purpofe, 
lamed  horfes,  and  imputed  the  fault  to  the 
fhoes,  after  having  in  vain  tried,  by  every  fort 
of  invention  and  lies,  to  difcredlt  the  ufe  of 
them.  How  can  the  method  of  fuch  people 
be  commendable,  whofe  arguments,  as  well 
as  pradice,  are  void  of  common  lenfe  ? If 
your  hcrfe's  foot  be  bad  and  brittle,  they 
advife  you  to  cover  it  with  a very  heavy 
flioe ; the  confequence  of  which  proceeding 
is  evident ; For  how  fltould  the  foot,  which 

before  could  fcarce  carry  itfelf,  be  able  after-  . 

wards 
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wards  to  carry  fuch  an  additional  weight, 
which  is  (luck  on  moreover  with  a multi- 
tude of  nails,  the  holes  of  which  tear  and 
weaken  the  hoof?  If  the  foot  is  cut  or  hurt, 
one  dodtor  fays  load  it,  by  way  of  cover, 
with  all  you  can  : tlis  conceited  opponent 
as  wifely  counfels  you  to  let  the  horfe  walk 
bare  upon  the  fore.  The  only  fyllem  all 
thefe  fimpletons  feem  to  agree  in,  is  to  fhoe 
in  general  with  exceffive  heavy,  and  clumfy 
ill-Ihaped  Ihoes  and  very  many  nails,  to  the 
total  deftrudtion  of  the  foot.  The  cramps 
they  annex,  tend  to  deftroy  the  bullet,  and 
the  fhoes  made  in  the  fhape  of  a walnut- 
fhell,  prevent  the  horfe’s  walking  upon  the 
firm  bafis  which  God  has  given  him  for 
that  end,  and  thereby  oblige  him  to  ftumble 
and  fall.  They  totally  pare  away  alfo,  and 
lay  bare  the  infide  of  the  animal’s  foot  with 
their  deteftable  butteris,  and  afterwards 
put  on  very  long  fhoes,  whereby  the  foot 
is  hindered  from  having  any  prefTure  at  all 
upon  the  heels,  which  prefTure  otherwife 
might  ftill  perchance,  notwithftanding  their 
dreadful  cutting,  keep  the  heels  properly 
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open,  and  the  foot  in  good  order.  The  frog 
fhould  never  be  cut  out ; but  as  it  will  fome- 
times  become  ragged,  it  muft  be  cleaned  e- 
very  now.  and  then,  and  the  ragged  pieces 
cut  off  with  a knife.  In  one  kind  of  foot, 
indeed,  a confiderable  cutting  away  muft  be 
allowed  of,  but  not  of  the  frog  ; I mean 
that  very  high  feet  muft  be  cut  down  to  a 
proper  height ; becaufe,  if  they  were  not, 
the  frog,  though  not  cut,  would  ftill  be  fo 
far  above  the  ground,  as  not  to  have  any 
bearing  on  it,,  whereby  the  great  tendon 
muft  inevitably  be  damaged,  and  confe- 
quently  the  horfc  would  go  lame. 

The  weight  of  fiioes  muft  greatly, 
wholely  indeed,  depend  on  the  quality  and 
hardnefs  of  .the  iron.  If  the  iron  be  very 
good,  it  will  not  bend  ; and,  in  this  cafe, 
the  fhoes  cannot  poffibly  be  made  too  light : 
Care,  however,  muft  be  taken  that  they  be  of 
a thicknefs  fo  as  not  to  bend;  for  bending 
would  force  out  the  nails,  and  ruin  the  hoof. 
That  part  of  the  flioe,  which  is  next  the 
horfe’s  heel,  muft  be  narrower  than  any  o- 

ther, 
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ther,  that  ftones  may  be  thereby  prevented 
from  getting  under  it,  and  flicking  there  ; 
which  otherwife  would  be  the  cafe  ; becaufe 
the  iron,  when  it  advances  inwardly  beyond 
the  bearing  of  the  foot,  forms  a cavity, 
wherein  flones  being  lodged  would  remain ; 
and,  by  prefling  againfl  the  foot,  lame  the 
horfe.  The  part  of  the  fhoe  which  the 
horfe  walks  upon  fliould  be  quite  flat,  and 
the  infide  of  it  likewife ; only  jufl  fpace  e- 
nough  being  left  next  the  foot,  to  put  in  a 
picker,  (which  ought  to  be  ufed  every  time 
the  horfe  comes  into  the  flable,  and  often 
on  marches),  and  alfo  to  prevent  the  fhoes 
preffing  upon  the  foie.'  Four  nails  on  each 
fide  hold  better  than  a greater  number,  and 
keep  the  hoof  in  a far  better  flate.  The  toe 
of  the  horfe  muft  be  cut  fhort,  and  nearly 
fquare,  (the  angles  only  jufl  rounded  off), 
nor  mufl  any  nails  be  driven  there  ; this 
method  prevents  much  ftumbling,  efpecially 
in  defcents,  and  ferves,  by  throwing  nou- 
rifhment  to  the  heels,  to  flrengthen  them. 
On  them  the  horfe  Ihould  in  foine  meafure 
walk,  and  the  Ihoe  be  made  of 
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length  accordingly:  By  this  means  nar- 
row heels  are  prevented,  and  many  other 
good  efFeGs  produced. 

In  wet,  fpungy,  and  foft  ground,  where 
the  foot  finks  in,  the  preflure  upon  the  heels 
is  of  courfe  greater  than  on  hard  ground ; 
and  fo  indeed  it  fhould  be  upon  all  accounts. 
The  hinder  feet  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fore-ones ; and  the  fhoes  the 

I 

fame.  Except  in  hilly  and  llippery  coun- 
tries, they  may  not  improperly  be  turned 
up  a little  behind : But  turning  up  the  fore- 
fhoes  is,  I am  convinced,  of  no  fervice,  and 
is  certain  ruin  to  the  fore-legs,  efpeciaily 
to  the  bullets.  In  defcending  hills,  cramps 
are  apt  to  throw  horfes  down,  by  flopping 
the  fore-legs  out  of  their  proper  bafis  and 
natural  bearing,  when  the  hinder  ones  are 
rapidly  prefled,  which  unavoidably  mufl  be 
the  cafe,  and,  confequently,  cannot  but  pufh 
the  horfe  upon  his  nofe.  With  them,  on  a 
plain  furface,  a horfe’s  foot  is  always  thrown 
forwards  on  the  toe,  out  of  its  proper  bear- 
ing. Vv^hich  is  very  liable  to  make  the  horfe 

flumblc. 
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ilumble.  The  notion  of  their  utility  in  go- 
ing up  hills  is  a falfe  one.  In  afcending, 
the  toe  is  the  firft  part  of  the  foot  which 
bears  on,  and  takes  hold  of  the  ground, 
whether  the  horfe  draws  or  carries;  and, 
confequently,  the  biifmefs  is  done  before 
the  part  where  the  cramps  are  comes  to  the 
ground.  Ice-nails  are  preferable  to  any 

thing  to  prevent  flipping,  as  alfo  to  help 
horfes  up  hill,  the  moft  forward  ones  taking 
hold  of  the  ground  early,  confiderably  be- 
fore the  heels  touch  the  ground.  They 
muft  be  fo  made,  as  to  be,  when  driven  in, 
fcarce  half  an  inch  above  the  flioe,  and  alfo 
have  four  fides,  ending  at  the  top  in  a point. 
They  are  of  great  fervice  to  prevent  flipping 
onall  kinds  of  places;  and,by  meansof  them, 
an  horfe  is  not  thrown  out  of  his  proper  bafis. 
They  muft  be  made  of  very  good  iron.  If 
they  are  not,  the  heads  of  them  will  be  per- 
petually breaking  off,  which  will  not  happen 
if  the  iron  is  good,  and  the  nails  are  well 
made.  By  putting  a frefli  Qne  every  now 
and  then  on  each  fide  of  the  flioe,  all  wifhed~ 
for  ends  are  obtained,  and  no  bad  effeds 

enfue. 
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enfue.  I know  that  I am  fighting  againft 
a very  ftrong,  though  a very  unreafonable 
prejudice.  Let  this  be  tried  only,  and  com- 
pared fairly,  on  experience,  with  others,  and 
not  immediately  laid  afide,  if,  in  flippery 
weather,  a horfe  thus  ftiod  fhould  now  and 
then  flip.  In  fome  weather,  and  on  fome 
ground,  any  horfe, any  how  Ihod,  may  fome- 
times  chance  to  fall.  There  is,  unluckily, 
no  abfolute  fpecific  againfl:  accidental  fal- 
ling in  any  flioes^  yet  difcovered.  I have 
tried  all  methods,  and  find  the  above  men- 
tioned one  the  nearefl:  to  perfection ; this 
fort  of  flioe,  and  nails,  when  well  made,  and 
fixed  properly,  being  the  firmeft  bafis,  and 
befl:  hold  I ever  knew.  I do  not  recommend 
ice- nails  at  all  times.  In  certain  weather, 
(the  greateft  part  of  the  year  indeed),  the 
ground  is  in  a condition  which  does  not 
require  any.  From  the  race-horfe  to  the 
cart-horfe,  the  fame  fyftem  of  fhoeing  fhould 
be  obferved.  The  fize,  thicknefs,  and  weight 
of  them  only  fhould  differ.  The  flioe  of  a 
race-horfe  muft,  of  courfe,  be  lighter  than 
that  of  a faddle-horfe  j that  of  a faddle-horfe 

lighter 
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lighter  than  that  of  a coach  or  bk  horfe ; 
and  thefe  laft  more  fo  than  a cart,  waggon, 
or  artillery  horfe.  At  prefent,  all  Ihoes,  in 
general,  are  too  heavy,  if  the  iron  is  good,- 
fhoes  need  not  be  fo  thick  as  they  are  now 
generally  made.  The  utmoft  feverity  ought 
to  be  inflicted  upon  all  thofe  who  clap  fhoes 
on  hot.  This  unpardonable  lazinefs  of  far- 
riers in  making  feet  thus  fit  fhoes,  inftead 
of  fhoes  fitting  feet,  dries  up  the  hoofs,  and 
utterly  deftroys  them.  The  fhoes  In  Eng- 
land, at  prefent,  that  are  contrived  with  the 
moft  fenfe,  are  what  they  call  plates  for  the 
racerhorfes  at  Newmarket : I do  not  fay 
that  they  are  perfedl ; but  they  are  nearer 
the  truth  than  any  others  I know;'  nor  are 
they  fubftantial  enough  for  common  ufe, 
though  fufficiently  fo  for  the  turf. 

“ ’Tis  ftrange  that  there  fhould  be  fo 
many  ridiculous  and  abfurd  methods  of 
fhoeing,  when  it  is  fo  manifeft  that  a fmall 
fhare  of  common  fenfe,  with  a moment’s 
reflexion  upon  the  ftrufture  of  a horfe’s 
foot,  cannot  but  fuggeft  the  proper  one.” 


A 


0 
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A little  reflexion  upon  what  has  beerl 
faid,  with  refpedt  to  the  different  methods 
of  fhoeing  horfes,  and  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing, their  feet,  will,  I am  perfuaded,  con- 
vince any  perfon  of  judgment  and  impar- 
tiality, of  the  propriety  and  ufefulnefs  of  the 
method  here  recommended,  and  of  the  per- 
nicious confequences  which  attend  that 
commonly  pra£Ufed. 

4 

If  we  attend  further  to  the  known  pro- 
perties of  horn,  and  of  what  a flexible  na- 
ture it  is,  it  will  then  be  evident,  that,  by>. 
confining  the  hoofs  of  a horfe  in  a mould, 
they  will  retain  the  fliape  that  is  imprefled 
upon  them ; whereas,  by  imitating  the  na- 
tural tread  of  the  foot,  and  preferving  it  in 
its  full  ftrength,  the  horfe  is  allowed  to 
ftand  upon  that  firm  bafis  which  nature  has 
given  him. 

But  as  no  general  rule  can,  with  certain- 
ty, be  laid  down  for  determining  the  pre- 
cife  form  to  be  given  to  the  flioes  of  horfes, 

or  the  particular  manner  of  treating  their 
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hoofs,  I would  obferve,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  lefs  fubftance  we  .take  away  from 
the  natural  defence  of  the  foot,  but  on  par- 
ticular occafions  which  may  require  it,  the 
lefs  artificial  defence  will  be  neceflTary;  the 
flatter  we  make  the  flioe,  we  give  the  horfe 
the  more  points  of  fupport,  and  imitate 
the  natural  tread  of  the  foot ; therefore,  the 
nearer  we  follow  thefe  fimple  rules,  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  perfection  in  this 
art,  . , 
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CAUSES  OF  DISEASES  in  the 
FEET  OF  HORSES. 


INTRODUCTION.- 


HE  Horfe,  of  all  other  animals,  con- 


tributes moft  to  the  pleafure  and  ad- 
vantage of  mankind ; hence  he  no  fooner  ar- 
rives at  maturity,  than  he  is  doomed  to  labour 
and  fatigue,  -which  fubjeit  him  to  many 
difeafes,  from  which,  in  a natural  ftate,  he 
Vfould  be  CKempted. 
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The  difeafes  to  which  his  fore-feet,  in 

f • 

particular,  are  liable,  deferve  our  utmoft  at- 
tention, as  they  are  more  expofed  to  be  in- 
jured, from  a number  of  caufes,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  An  inquiry  into 
the  caufes  of  thefe  difeafes  will,  in  fome 
meafure,  lead  us  to  proper  remedies ; or, 
what  is  of  much  greater  confequence,  will 
point  out  the  means  by  which  many  of 
them  may  be  prevented;  *as  difeafes,  and 
efpecially  thofe  in  the  horny  fubftances 
of  the  ■ feet,  are  more  eafily  prevented 
than  cured:  For  it  is  not  with  horfes  as 
with  the  human  fpecies,  where,  if  the 
life  can  be  preferved,  though  a limb  or 
an  arm  be  loft,  they  may,  neverthelefs^  be 
iifeful  members  of  fociety;  but,  unlefs  a 
horfe  be  preferved  found  and  adive  in  all 
his  limbs,  he  is  only  fit  for  the  meaneft 
drudgery,  or  becomes  a burthen  to  his  owner. 

The  great  neglect,  with  relpe£l  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  horfes  hoofs,  is  the  not  atten- 
ding to  whatismoft  natural  to  them,  whether 
in  fhoeing,  or  in  the  means  commonly  ufed 

to 
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to  preferve  them  moift,  cool,  and  found  ; 
for  we  find  horfes  in  a natural  ftate,  that  Is, 
running  at  liberty  in  the  fields,  have  good 
found  hoofs,  and  are  not  troubled  with  dif- 
eafes  In  their  feet.  And,  in  countries  where 
horfes  run  for  the  moft  part  of  their  lives 
at  large  in  the  fields,  difeafes  in  their  hoofs 
are  hardly  fo  much  as  known.  Hence  it  is 

evident,  that  there  muft  be  fome  material 

> 

difference,  exclufive  of  the  fhoeing,  with 
refped:  to  what  the  hoofs  of  horfes  are  expo- 
fed  to  in  a natural  ftate,  and  the  treatment 
they  meet  with  when  confined  in  a ftable. 
This  I lhall  endeavour  to  fhow,  by  making 
a few  obfervations  upon  the  means  com- 
monly ufed  to  preferve  horfes  hoofs  found, 
moift,  and  tough,  by  ufing  greafy  or  oily 
applications,  together  with  fome  remarks 
upon  the  natural  defeats  of  the  hoofs,  as 
' fome  are  naturally  more  difpofed  to  difeafes 
than  others,  and  then  confider  the  difeafes 
to  which  the  feet  are  liable,  under  the  dif- 
ferent heads  by  which  they  are  commonly 
diftinguilhed. 
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I. 


Remarks  upon  Greajlng^  Oiling^  and 

HORSES  HOOFS. 


There  are  many  things  pradifed 
with  regard  to  the  management  of 
horfes  in  general,  which  cuftom  alone  has 
eftablifhed,  and  are  now  fo  univerfally  e- 
fteemed  as  eflentially-  neceffary,  that  they 
are  received  as  undoubted  maxims,  and  fub^ 
mitted  to  without  any  inquiry  into  the  rea- 

fon  or  propriety  of  fuch  pradice.  Of  num- 
berlefs  inftances  that  might  be  mentioned, 
thofe  only  concerning  the  feet  come  under 
my  prefent  plan. 

. The  cuftom  of  keeping  our  fineft  horfes 
ftanding  conftantly  upon  dry  litter  and  hot 
dung  in  the  liable,  is  exceedingly  hurtful, 
as  it  overheats  the  hoofs  and  legs,  and  makes 
theformer  become  very  brittle,  dry,  and  hard. 
- ' • - * ' "Many 
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Many  other  bad  confequences  arife  from 
this  practice,  as  it  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
' number  of  difeafes  both  in  the  hoofs  and  legs, 
particularly  in  the  former,  which  are  always 
found  to  agree  beft  with  coolnefs  and  moi- 
llure.  Hence  we  find  that  horfes  hoofs, 
whilft  running  in  the  fields,  are  always  in 
better  condition  than  thofe  that  are  kept  hot 
and  dry  in  the  liable,  which,  befide  being 
liable  to  many  difeafes,  are  hard,  brittle,; 
lhattered,  and  often  broken. 

With  refpe£l  to  greafy  or  oily  applica- 
tions, fo  often  prefcribed  for  the.  hoofs  of 
horfes,  in  order  to  preferve  them  found, 
tough,  &c.  although  they  are  univerfally 
pra£lifed  and  recommended  by  ail  authors 
who  have  written  upon  the  fubjedt  of  far- 
riery ; yet  I mull  be  fo  fingular  as  to  dif- 
fent  from  this  received  maxim  ; and  1 lhall 
endeavour  to  Ihow,  that  greafy  or  oily  ap- 
plications to  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  are  rather 
pernicious  than  falutary. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  young 
horfes  are  firft  taken  from  the  fields,  their 
^ O hoofs 
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hoofs  are  cool,  found,  and  tough.  Thefe 
are  found  from  experience  to  be  good  quali- 
ties ; but  horfesare  no  fooner  introduced  in- 
to the  liable,  than  their  hoofs  are  greafed  or 
oiled  two  or  three  times  a week;  and,  if  they 
are  kept  much  in  the  houfe  Handing  upon 
hot  dry  litter,  without  being  frequently  led 
abroad,  and  without  having  an  opportunity 
of  getting  their  hoofs  cooled  and  moiftened 
in  wet  ground,  their  hoofs  grow  fo  brittle, 
dry,  and  hard,  that  pieces  frequently  break 
off,  like  chips  from  a hard  Hone ; and,  when 
driving  the  nails  in  fhoeing,  pieces  will  fplit 
off,  even  although  the  nails  are  made  very 
fine  and  thin.  Now,  if  thefe  fame  horfes 
with  brittle  (battered  hoofs,  are  turned  out 
to  graze  in  the  fields,  their  hoofs  in  time 
will  become,  as  they  were  originally,  found, 
tough,  and  good. 

- I would,  therefore,  a(k  the  advocates  for 
greafing,  oiling,  &c.  what  is  the  caufe  of 
this  change?  It  certainly  cannot  be  faid, 
that  the  hoofs  were  greafed  or  oiled  while 
at  grafs ; at  leaft,  I never  knew  or  heard 
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of  one  inftauce  of  this  being  done.  It  there- 
fore muft  certainly  proceed  from  the  wet 
and  moifture  which  the  lioofs  are  expofed 
to  in  the  fields,  of  which  water  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient : From  the  fame  caufe  we 
likewife  find,  that  horfes  hoofs  are  always 
better  (that  is,  founder  and  tougher),  at  the 
end  of  winter,  than  after  the  dry  months  of 
fummer : And  we  likewife  know,  as  a cer- 
tain fad:,  of  which  we  have  daily  proofs, 
that,  w^hcn  all  other  means  fail,  we  turn 
horfes  out  to  grafs,  in  order  to  recover  their 
decayed,  brittle  hoofs.  And  we  find  that 
the  hind  feet  of  horfes,  from  ftanding  in 
the  wet  and  moifture  of  their  own  dung, 
are  always  in  better  condition  than  the  fore- 
feet, which  ftand  upon  hot  and  dry  litter. 

But  farther, 

^ % 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the 
hoofs  of  horfes  are  porous,  and  that  infen- 
fible  perfpiration  is  carried  on  through  thefe 
pores,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  according 
to  the  fame  laws,  as  take  place  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Now,  it  is  a known 

fad, 
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fa£t,  that  greafy  or  oily  medicines,  ap- 
plied to  the  fkin  of  the  human  body,  pre- 
vent pel fpiration,  which  is  frequently  attend- 
ed with  the  worft  confequences.  The 
fame  reafoning  will  hold  with  refpedt  to  the 
hoofs  of  horfes ; for  greafy  or  oily  applica- 
tions clofe  or  fhut  up  the  pores  of  the  hoof, 
by  being  abforbed  or  fucked  into  its  inner 
fubftance.  Hence  the  natural  moifture 
which  fhould  nourifh  the  hoof,  is  thereby 
prevented  from  arriving  at  itsfurface,  which, 

on  that  account,  becomes  as  it  were  dead, 

/ 

and  confequently  dry,  brittle,  and  hard. 

The  original  pradice  of  greafing  or  oil- 
ing horfes  hoofs  had  probably  taken  its 
rife  from  obferving  that  greafe  or  oil  fof- 
tened  dead  fubftances,  fuch  as  leather,  &c. 
But  this  will  by  no  means  apply  to  the 
hoofs  of  horfes,  as  there  is  a very  great  dif- 
ference between  the  living  and  dead  parts 
of  animals;  the  former  having  juices,  &c. 
neceffary  for  their  own  nourilhment  and 
fupport,  whilft  the  latter  require  fuch  ap- 
plications as  will  preferve  them  from  decay- 
ing 
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ing  and  rotting.  Hence,  likewlfe,  we  fel- 
dom  fee  horfes  ftand  for  any  confiderable 
time  upon  hot  dry  litter  in  the  ftable,  ha-' 
ving  their  hoofs  greafed  or  oiled,  and  kept 
dry,  but  they  are  troubled  with  many  dif- 
eafes,  which  lame  their  feet ; v/hilft  the  hoofs 
of  thofe  horfes  that  go  at  cart  and  plough^ 
though  never  greafed,  are  better  in  every 
refped:,  and  are  more  free  from  thofe  com- 
plaints, which,  in  fa£l,  are  the  attendants  of 
dry  hardened  hoofs,  and  the  efFe£ts  of  ob- 
ftrufted  perfpiration.  * On  the  contrary, 
thofe  hoofs  that  are  expofed  to  coolnefs  and 
moifture,  are  found  and  good,  whilft  our 
fineft  horfes,  that  are  kept  in  ftables,  from 
pur  own  management  of  their  hoofs,  be- 
come cripples,  and  fubje£l  to  a number  of 

maladies,  which,  fooner  or  later,  render 
them  ufelefs. 


I have  obferved  the  dealers  in  horfes,  par- 
ticularly in  London,  notwithftanding  chey 
ufe  greafe,  &c.  to  the  hoofs,  when  they 
get  a bad-footed  horfe  in  their  hands,  moi- 
ften  his  hoofs  frequently  in  water ; for  which 

purpofe, 
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purpofe,  they  keep  a puddle  of  water  and 
dung  at  the  watering  place,  that,  when  the 
horfe  comes  to  water,  his  fore  feet  are  funk 
in  the  puddle,  by  which  means  they  are 
cooled  and  moiftened  twice  or  thrice  every 
day  ; fo  that,  whilft  they  are  making  up  his 
carcafe  for  the  market,  his  hoofs  are  like- 

. • 

wife  repaired,  and  fufhcient  to  (land  the  teft 
of  a trial  upon  fale.  But  no  fooner  do  horfes 
with  hoofs  of  this  kind  come  into  other 
hands,  their  hoofs  at  the  fame  time  being 
kept  dry  and  greafed,  &c.  than  they  dege- 
nerate into  their  former  ftate.  Hence  the 

t 

caufe  ’ of  fo  many  complaints,  that  horfes 
turn  foon  lame  after  they  come  from  deal- 
ers, when,  in  fad:,  it  proceeds  from  greafy 
applications,  at  the  fame  time,  keeping  their 

hoofs  too  hot  and  dry,  from  their  ftand- 

< 

ing  upon  a great  quantity  of  litter,  and 
negleding  to  cool  or  moiften  the  hoofs  in 
water ; for  the  careful  groom,  when  airing 
his  mailer’s  horfes,  rather  than  lead  them 
into  a puddle,  ,will  go  about,  in  order  to 
keep  their  legs  clean  and  dry.  ^ 

Jll  1 ^ K ■ ‘ ^ ‘ 

Another 

..dxow  t.n.;  * .a.  j : 
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Another  praftice  equally  pernicious,  is 
the  fluffing  up  horfes  hoofs  (as  it  is  called), 
with  hot,  refmous,  and  greafy  mixtures,  un- 
der the  notion  of  cooling  and  fofteningthem. 
Various  are  the  prefcriptions  recommended 
for  this  purpofe,  many  of  which  are  of  a 
quite  oppofite  nature  to  the  purpofe  intend- 
ed. Thus,  after  hard  riding  on  dry  roads, 
when  the  feet  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a hot 
and  inflammatory  flate,  in  order  to  cool  and 
foften  the  hoofs,  equal  parts  of  turpentine 
and  greafe  are  melted  together,  and  applied 
quite  hot.  Others  apply  tar  and  greafe 
poured  boiling  hot  upon  the  foie,  mixed 
with  tow,  arid  fixed  under  the  flioe  by 
fplints  of  wood,  Thefe  applications  are  far 
from  being  of  an  emollient  or  cooling  na- 
ture ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  hot  and  irri- 
tating, and  therefore  are  exceedingly  hurt- 
ful to  the  hoofs,  as  they  render  them  brit- 
tle, &c.  and,  by  obflrudling  the  natural 
perfpiration,  are  produ(flive  of  many  o- 
ther  bad  confequences.  There  is  likewife 
a great  impropriety  in  fluffing  up  the  hoofs 
with  rotten  dung  and  flale  urine.  This, 
it  is  true,  is  moiflure,  but  of  the  very  worfl 

kind, 
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kind,  on  account  of  the  falts  contained  in 
the  urine,  which  of  itfelf  greatly  contri- 
butes towards  hardening  and  drying  their 
hoofs,  > in  place  of  foftening  them,  befides 
the  other  bad  effeds  which  may  arife  to 
the  frog,  &c.  from  the  rottennefs  of  the 
dung.  But,  without  commenting  upon  the 
various  compofitions,  or  pompous  prefcrip- 
tions  recommended  by  authors,  or  thofe 
handed  about  as  receipts  for  the  foftening 
and  fluffing  horfes  hoofs,  I would  recom- 
mend one  which  is  more  natural,  and  ought 
not  to  be  defpifed  for  its  fimplicity,  as  it  is 
only  cooling  and  moiflening  the  hoofs  with 
water  morning  and  evening  ; and,  to  thofe 
who  are  fond  of  fluffing,  I would  prefcribe 
bran  and  water,  or  clay,  &c.  made  into  the 
confiflency  of^a  poultice  ; and,  in  particular 
cafes,  where  horfes  fland  much  in  the  flable, 
and  the  hoofs  are  difpofed  to  be  very  hard, 
dry,  and  brittle,  a poultice  of  this  kind,  or 
any  other  emollient  compofition,  in  which 
water  is  a principal  ingredient,  may  be  ap- 
plied all  round  the  hoof ; or,  in  imitation 
of  fome  dealers,  to  keep  a puddle  of  water 
at  the  watering  place,  which  will  anfwer  e- 
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qually  well,  if  not  better.  From  this  fimple 
manner  of  treatment,  the  hoofs  will  be 
preferved  in  their  natural  Hate,  a free  and 
equal  perfpiration  kept  up,  by  which  the 
nourifhment  natural  to  the  hoof  will  have 
free  accefs  to  its  furface,  as  it  is  this  only 
which  caufes  that  cohefion  of  the  parts 
which  conftitutes  a firm,  found,  tough  hoof. 
I may  likewife  add,  that,  by  this  means,  a 
number  of  difeafes  may  be  prevented,  or  at 
leaft  rendered  lefs  hurtful* 


t 
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Remarks  upon  the  natural  Defers  of  the 

, FEET. 

/ 

IT  is  very  well  known,  that  different 
climates  and  different  foils  greatly  af- 
fcd:  the  feet  of  horfes.  Thofe  that  are  bred 
in  hot  countries,  flanding  moftly  upon  dry 
ground,  have  deep  crufted  hollow  hoofs 
with  fmall  frogs  ; for,  being  but  little  ex- 
pofed  to  wet  or  moifture,  the  fibres  of  the 
hoof  contrail  more  clbfely  ; and,  even  in 
Great  Britain,  there  is  a confiderable  diffe- 
rence, according  to  the  drynefs  or  wctnefs  of 
the  foil  upon  which  horfes  are  bred.  Thofe 
that  are  bred  upon  the  mountainous  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  have  generally  good 
found  tough  hoofs  ; whilft  thofe  horfes  that 
are  bred  upon  low  marfhy  grounds,  (which 
are  moftly  of  the  big  draught  kind),  have 

flat 
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flat,  large,  foft  hoofs  ; for  being  kept  too 
moifl:,  by  always  foaking  in  wet,  the  horny 
fibres  of  the  hoof  are  too  much  relaxed. 

Thofe  hoofs  which  are  either  too  large 
or  too  fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
body,  and  thicknefs  of  the  bones  of  the  legs, 
are  generally,  and  not  without  foundation, 
looked  upon  as  bad.  Large  broad  hoofs, 
for  the  moft  part,  have  thin  flat  foies,  large, 
foft,  fpongy  frogs,  a ftrong  cruft,  fomething 
hollow,  upon  the  upper  and  fore  part,  and 
full  of  wrinkles  or  rings,  not  unlike  the 
rough  outfide  of  an  oyfter-ftiell.  Hoofs  of 
this  fhape  are  liable  to  that  difeafe  termed 
Foundered,  and  to  have  high,  round,  or 
fwelled  foies,  and  low  weak  heels,  &c. 

Small  hoofs  are  liable  to  the  oppofite  ex- 
treme, efpecially  thofe  of  that  kind  which 
generally  go  under  the  denomination  of  afles 
hoofs,  as  they  are  deep  crufted  and  narrow, 
the  foie  very  hollow,  the  frog  fmall,  the 
heels  high  and  ftrong,  the  cruft  upon  the 
outfide  clear  and  fhining  ; thefe  are  natu- 
rally 
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rally  difpofed  to  a contradion  of  the  whole 
hoof,  which  is  called  Hoof-bound,  and 
likewife  to  corns,  running  thrufhes,  or 

frufhes  ; either  of  which 'renders  a horfe 
lame. 

Some  hoofs  are  pretty  well  proportioned, 
and  look  well  to  the  eye,  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  are  thin  and  weak  crufted,  and 
not  able  to  ftand  much  fatigue  in  travelling 
upon  hard  ftony  grounds.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  ftrong  crufted  hoofs  are  by  no 
means  the  beft,  but  are  liable  to  cracks,  &c. 

In  fuch  hoofs,  the  horny  fibres  appear  very 
diftind,  and  run  in  a ftraight  line  from  the 
coronet  or  top  of  the  hoof  to  its  bafis,  re- 
fembling  the  grain  of  fome  kinds  of  wood, 
particularly  oak.  Hence  they  are  difpofed 
to  cracks  or  fifliires,  which  cleave  the  hoof 
quite  through,  fometimes  from  the  coronet 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hoof.  In  others, 
thefe  cracks  at  firft  do  not  penetrate  through 
the  horn,  but  appear  like  a feam  on  the 
furface  of  the  hoof,  commonly  named  a . 
Sand-crack  ; which,  from  retaining  the  fand 

and 
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and  gravel,  at  laft  works  its  way  into  the 
quick,  and  occafions  lamenefs,  &c.  An- 
other difadvantage  attending  very  ftrong 

crufted  hoofs  is,  that,  when  they  Hand  long 

/ 

upon  dry  hot  litter,  they  contrail,  and,  by 
their  thicknefs  and  hardnefs,  bruife  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  foot.  Hence  the  horfe 
will  be  lame,  though,  at  the  fame  timCj  no 
vifible  defeil  will  be  feen  about  the  hoof, 
excepting  a great  heat,  pain,  and  tenderneft 
in  his  feet ; the  true  caufe  of  which  is  fel- 
dom  attended  to,  or  not  known ; and  hence 
the  horfe  is  faid  to  be  lame  in  fome  other 
part,  perhaps  the  Ihoulders,  5cc.  Low  thin 
heels  are  weak  crufted,  and  liable  to  lamenefs 
from  injudicious  fhoeing.  The  oppofite 
• extreme,  very  high  heels,  are  equally  bad, 
as  they  are  fubjeil  to  corns,  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  hoof ; and  the  deepnefs  of  the 
cruft  caufes  a numbnefs  in  the  feet,  and 
unfteadinefs  in  the  horfe’s  going,  which 
make  him  liable  to  trip  and  ftumble. 


Much  has  been  faid  by  authors,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  diffejrent  colours  of  horfcs  hoofs, 

afcribing 
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afcribing  diflFerent  qualities  and  tempera- 
ments to  peculiar  colours,  fuch  as  hardnefs, 
drynefs,  brittlenefs,  &c.  But  it  is  very  well 
known  to  practitioners  in  (hoeing  horfes, 
that  there  are  good  and  bad  hoofs  of  all  co- 
lours ; fome  being  naturally  weak  and  dif- 
pbfed  to  be  brittle,  whilft  others  are  tough 
and  ftrong.  But  a great  deal  depends  upon 
the  management  of  them  in  the  (table,  in 
keeping  them  properly  moiftened,  in  order 
to  preferve  a due  medium  between  thefe 
oppofite  extremes.  It  is  likewife  generally 
remarked  by  authors,  as  a fure  fign  of  bad 
thin  hoofs,  that,  when  the  (hoe-nails  are 
drove  high  up  in  the  cruft,  it  is,  fay  they, 
an  evidence  that  the  cruft  is  thin,  and  that 
there  was  not  fufficient  hold,  without  dri- 
ving the  nails  high  up.  But  this  can  be  no 
true  criterion  to  judge  by ; for,  if  the  nails 
can  be  driven  high  up  in  the  cruft  with 
fafety  in  a thin  weak  foot,  the  fame  may 
as  certainly  be  done  in  a ftrong  foot  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition,  which  indeed  is 
frequently  the  cafe. 


To 
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,To  enumerate  the  various  kinds  of  hoofs 
which  are  to  be  met  with,  many  of  which  , 
being  more  or  lefs  difeafed,  would  perhaps 
rather  tend  to  perplex  than  inftrudt.  We 
ftiall  only  obferve,  that  the  nearer  the  hoofs 
approach  to  the  extremes  already  ihention- 
ed,  the  more  they  will  be  expofed  to  the 
difeafes  confequent  thereupon.  To  form  a 
right  judgment  of  what  may  be  called  a 
good  hoof,  it  mull  neither  be  too  large  nor 
too  fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
leg  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  its  lhape  mull 
be  regular,  gradually  enlarging  from  the 
coronet  towards  its  balls,  the  cruft  fmooth, 
even,  and  free  from  feams,  cracks,  or 
wrinkles;  the  foie  ftrong,  and  a little  hol- 
low ; the  heels  firm  and  open the  frog 
tough,  found,  and  dry.  All  thefe  are  qua- 
lities necelTary  to  conftitute  what  may  be 
called  a good  hoof. 
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Wounds  in  the  FEET. 

».  f • 

* T 
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WOUNDS  in  the  Feet  happen  fre-* 
quently,  but  chiefly  from  want  of 
proper  care,  and  treating  them  injudicioufly 
when  they  are  firft  inflidied.  They  become 
exceedingly  troublefome,  and  fometimes  e- 
ven,  impracticable  to  heal,  fo  as  to  preferve 
the  horfe  found  and  aClive,  as  the  parts  arc 
naturally  tender,  and  fufceptible  of  violent 
inflammations,  which  frequently  are  at- 
tended with  a great  flux  of  humours  to  the 
affected  part,,  and  with  many  other  bad 
confequences, ' which  render  the  cure  of 
them  tedious,  uncertain,  and  difficult,  and 
in  fome  cafes  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the 
horfe,  or  to  render  him  entirely  ufelefs. 

I 

Wounds  upon- the  coronet,  or  upper  part 
of  the  hoof,  when  fuperficial,  are  eafily 

cured^ 
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cured,  if  not  neglected  or  improperly  treat- 
ed. But  the  moft  fiinple  wound,  by  bad 
management  or  neglect,  may,  efpecially  if 
the  horfe  fliould  happen  at  the  time  to  be 
in  a bad  habit  of  body,  be  attended  with 
dangerous  confequences  ; therefore,  how-*, 
ever  trifling  they  may  at  firfl;  appear,  they 
fhould  be  treated  with'  attention  ; for  an 
inflammation  and  fwelling,  with  all  their, 
confequences,  may  follow  ; inftanccs  of 
which  I fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  chapter  ; and  if  a fi- 
nus  or  fiftula  fliould  be  formed  under  the 
hoof,  before  this  can  be  cured,  a large  por-  ^ 
tion  of  the  hoof  mufl;  be  cut  off ; and,  if  the 
annular  ligament  fliould  be  divided,  falfe 
quarters,  fand-cracks,  &c.  are  the  confe- 

/ 

quence,  which  arc  ever  afterwards  very 
troublefome,  never  admitring  of  a thorough 
cure. 

When  large  deep  wounds  are  inflided 
upon  the  coronet,  from  which  may  be  ap- 
piehended  a great  inflammation,  and  its 
j confequences  ; to  prevent  thefe  evils  as 

much 
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much  as  poffible,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have 
recourfe  to  bleeding,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  give  fuch  internal  remedies  as  are  re- 
commended in  inflammatory  cafes  ; cool- 
ing falls,  glyfters,  &c.  together  with  a low 
foft  diet,  keeping  the  hoof  moift  and  fdft 
with  emollient  poultices  applied  around  it, 
which  may  be  made  of  turnipe,  mallows, 
or  even  bran  and  water. 

Deep  wounds  upon  the  coronet  'are  ge- 
nerally made  by  long  fharp  caukers  upou 
the  heels  of  the  fhoes  of  the  oppofite  foot, 
penetrating  downwards  between  the  coffin- 
bone  and  the  hoof.  In  this  cafe,  as  there 
is  no  depending  orifice  or  paffiage  for  the 
matter  contained  in  the  wound  to  he  dif- 
charged  downwards,  there  is  gieat  danger 
of  a frftula  or  finous  ulcer  being  formed ; to 
prevent  wffiich,  an  artificial  drain  or  ope- 
ning muft  be  made  through  the  hoof,  firfl: 
rafping  or  paring  it  very  thin  upon  the  out- 
■ fide  where  the  perforation  is  to  be  made  ; 
then  introduce  a fharp  pointed  inftrument, 
a little  bent,  into  the  orifice  of  the  wound, 

and 

ft 
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and  paffing  it  to  the  bottom,  force  it  out- 
wards. This  operation  will  be  performed 
with  lefs  pain  to  the  animal,  if  the  inftru- 
inent  be  concealed  within  a canula,  or  hol- 
low tube,  till  it  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 

* 

wound.  When  the  perforation  is  to  be  made 

, t 

by  pufliing  it  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
canula,  and  by  applying  a bandage  pretty 
tight  round  the  coronet,  the  fides  or  lips  of 
the  wound  may  be  brought  into  contad:  and  ’ 
healed  up,  or  a feton  may  be  introduced, 
and  continued  till  the  inflammation,  fwel- 
ling,  &c.  is  removed^  If  this  operation  be 
too  long  delayed,  the  matter  confined  in  the 
wound  forms  a number  of  finufes  or  fiftulae,  ’ 
which  frequently  run  in  different  diredions 
under  the  hoof,  and  require  a large  portion 
of  it  to  be  cut  away  before  they  can  be 
healed  up,  leaving  an  ugly  blemifh,  and  a 
weaknefs  or  tendernefs  on  that  part  of  the 
hoof,  which  never  admits  of  a thorough 
cure.  But,  by  treating  it  in  the  manner 
now  mentioned^  the  annular  ligament  may 
be  preferved  entire,  and  a falfe  quarter  a- 
voided  ; and,  although  there  may  remairx 
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an  horizontal  crack  or  fifTure  in  the  hoof 
where  the  perforation  was  made  ; yet,  as  the 
hoof  grows  downwards,  it  will  likewife  go 
along  with  it,  and  w^ear  out  without  leaving 
a blemifn,  or  any  other  bad  confequence. 

When  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  coffin- 
joint  Is  wounded  or  perforated  by  any  in- 
ftrument,  fo  as  to  admit  the  external  air  in- 
to its  cavity,  the  glands  there  fituated,  as  I 
Iiave  formerly  obferved,  inflame  ; and,  in 
place  of  fecreting  a lubricating  mild  liquor, 
they  difcharge  a ffiarp  ichorous  fluids  which 
deflroys  and  corrodes  the  very  cartilages  or 
grlftles  upon  the  ends  of  the  articulated 
bones,  which  at  laft  grow  together,  and 
fonn  what  is  termed  an  anchylojis  and 
of  courfe  lamenefs.  When  a wound  of  this 
kind  happens  in  the' joints  of  the  human 
body,  if  tlie  patient,  with  or  without  the 
limb,  can  be  preferved,  it  is  as  much  as 
may  be  expeded  ; for,  in  the  one  cafe,  a 
ftifl'  leg  is  better  than  a wooden  one  ; but  it 

is 

♦ 

% 

An  Immobility  of  the  joint,  from  the  extremltl<is 
of  the  bones  growing  together. 
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IS  otherwife  in  horfes,  iinlefs  in  the  cafe  of 
mares,  or  ftallions  for  breeding  ; and,  if  a 
complete  cure  does  not  take  place,  they  arc 
hardly  worth  the  expence  of  keeping.  I 
am  well  aware,  that  there  are  many  farriers, 
who  boaft  of  their  having  cured  wounds  in 
the  joints  after  they  were  affeded  with  that ' 
fymptom  which  they  call  dijoint-ujater^  that 
is,  a difcharge  of  the  fynovia  or  mucilagi- 
nous fluid  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the 

joint.  But  I will  obferve,  that  what  they 

/ • 

' commonly  call  a joint-water,  is  only  a yel- 
low ferum  or  lymph,  which  is  frequently 
to  be  met  with,  iffuing  in  great  abundance 
from  wounds  in  the  legs,  and  not  the  fy- 
novia or  fluid  contained  within  the  cavity 
of  the  joint.  Notwithftanding  wounds  of 
this  kind  happen  frequently  ; yet,  fo  little 
are  the  generality  of  pradhitioners  acquainted 
-with  the  nature  of  them  and  their  confequen- 
ces,  that  they  make  no  diftindlon  betwixt 
them  and  thofe  of  a more  Ample  nature, 
klence,  therefoie,  they  And  themlelves  fre- 
quently miftaken  inprognofticatingthe  cure 
of  fucn  wound,  although  to  appearance  of 
* a very  f mple  nature. 


Of 
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Of  the  many  inftances  of  this  kind  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  I fhall  only  mention 
a few  cafes,  which  will  ferve  to  fhow  the 

ignorance,  folly,  and  ralhnefs  of  thofe  who 

\ 

take  upon  them  to  promife  an  effectual  cure 
in  all  cafes,  (even  the  moft  complicated),  at 
firft  fight,  with  as  great  affurance  of  fuccefs 
as  a carpenter  would  engage  in  putting  a 
leg  to  a wooden  ftool.  Thus  a horfe,  by 
treading  one  foot  upon  the  other,  rubbed  the 
fkin  off  the  coronet:  A farrier  engaged  to 
complete  the  cure  in  the  very  fhort  fpace  of 
48  hours.  He  dreffed  the  wound  with  what 
he  called  black  oils  in  order,  as  he  faid, 
to  dry  it  up.  Finding  the  cure  protracted 
longer  than  he  expeCled,  he  repeated  his 
dreffings  more  frequently  and  more  largely, 
till  at  laft  this  corrofive  dreffing  deftroyed 
the  capfular  ligament  of  the  coffin-joint. 
The  fynovia  (or  liquor  which  lubricates  the 
joint)  was  difcharged  at  the  orifice  of  the 
wound,  which,  by  this  time,  was  much  en- 
larged, the  horfe  in  the  greateft  agony,  and 

very 

♦ A mixture  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 
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very  lame.  The  proprietor  was  defirous 
that  I fhould  take  him  under  my  care.  But, 
as  I never  knew  one  inftance  where  the  li- 
gament was  perforated,  and  the  fynovia  dif- 
charged  by  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  but 

that,  in  the  end,  the  joint  drew  together, 

/ 

forming  an  anchylofis,  I informed  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  confequences  that  might  be 
expected  from  a wound  of  this  nature;  and, 
therefore,  would  not  take  upon  me  to  pro- 
mife  a radical  cure.  He  then  applied  to 
another  farrier  in  the  neighbourhood,  w^ho 
readily  undertook  to  complete  the  cure  in  a 
few  weeks.  But  he  found  himfelf  egregi- 
oufly  miftaken ; for,  after  four  or  five  months 
attendance,  the  anchylofis  having  then  ta- 
ken place,  the  joint  was  immoveable,  the 
hoof  became  fhrivelled  and  decayed,  and, 
of  courfe,  the  horfe  was  downright  lame. 


Another  cafe,  fimilar  to  this,  was  a punc- 
ture or  fmall  wound  from  the  fliarp  prong 
of  a (table  fork,  which  w^as  run  into  the 
back  part,  or  hollow  of  the  fetlock,  into  the 
co(fin-joint,occafionedby  the  carelelTnefs  of 

the 
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the  groom  In  fhaking  up  the  horfe’s  luten 
But,  in  order  to  put  the  blame  off  himfelf,  he 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  his  mafter,  that  it  was 
only  a crack  or  greafe  falling  down,  according 
to  his  way  of  expreffing  himfelf.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  wound,  I freely  gave  my  opi- 
nion, as  in  the  former  cafe,  being  convin- 
ced from  the  fymptoms,  that  the  capfular 
ligament  was  perforated,  and  that  fome  in- 
ftrument  had  penetrated  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint.  This  opinion  the  groom  ftrongly 
oppofed,  and  perfuaded  his  mafter  that  he 
would  heal  it  up  in  a few  days.  But  he  foon 
found  his  miftake.  The  whole  leg  became 
greatly  fwelled  and  inflamed  ; the  poor  crea- 
ture fhowed  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  moll 
violent  agony,  and,  infpiteof  all  the  means 
that  could  poiTibly  be  ufed,  the  flux  of  hu- 
mours became  fo  confiderable,  tliat  the  leg 
broke  out  in  great  blotches  at  different 
places,  and  difeharged  an  incredible  quanti- 
ty of  bloody  matter  ; the  whole  limb  be- 
came wafted  and  decayed,  which  rendered 
the  horfe  entirely  ufelefs. 


A 
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A third  cafe  happened  to  a chaife-horfe. 

In  the  winter  feafon,  being  new  fhoed  with 

long  fharp  cankers  for  the  froft,  and  fland- 

ing  in  a narrow,  confined  liable,  where  o- 

ther  horfes  flood  too  clofe  behind  him,  they 

kicked  one  another.;  the  one  with  long 

cankers  mangled  the  hips  of  his  antagonifl, 

and  wonnded  himfelf  in  one  of  his  hind 

feet ; the  canker,  entering  at  the  coronet, 

1 • * 

and'pafhng  downwards,  divided  the  capfn- 
lar  ligament  of  the  coffin-joint,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  wonnded  the  coffin-bone,  which 
was  eafily  difcovered  from  the  probe  grating 
upon  the  rough  bone.  Upon  fearching  the 
wound  next  day,  I found  the  ligament  di- 
vided; and,  upon  moving  the  foot,  the  air 
rnfhed  in  and  out  from  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  by  which  the  fynovia  was  forced  out, 
and  had  a kind  of  frothy  appearance.  The 
horfe  could  not  fet  his  foot  to  the  ttround, 
but  kept  it  hanging,  and  appeared  to  be  in 
great  pain..  I acquainted  his  proprietor  of 
what  might  be  the  event,  as  in  the  former 
cafes.  He  was  not  a little  amazed  to  hear 
^that  his  horfe  would  probably  be  lame  for 

R life 
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life  from  fuch  a fmall,  and,  to  appearance, 
fuch  a trifling  wound.  In  a few  days  he 
was  advifed  to  apply  to  another  Farrier, 
who  flattered  his  hopes;  but,  after  keep- 
ing the  horfe  at  a great  expence  for  fome 
months,  the  event  turned  out  as  was  pre- 

did:ed. 

0 

From  the  cafes  now  related,  and  from  a 
number  of  others  which  might  be  mention- 
ed, and  even  demonftrated,  from  difeafed 
bones  which  I have  in  my  pofTeflion,  it  ap- 
pears, that,  when  the  capfular  ligament  of 
any  joint  is  perforated,  or  cut  through, 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  a complete  cure 
being  effefted,  fo  as  the  horfe  may  be  ufe- 
ful  for  the  faddle  or  carriage ; although,  in 
other  refpefts,  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to 
be  at  the  expence,  he  may,  if  a flrong  horfe, 
be  ufeful  in  fome  kinds  of  drudgery. 

As  to  the  mode  of  drelTing  wounds  of 
this  kind,  all  that  art  can  do  is  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  poffible,  a violent  inflammation, 
or  flux  of  humours,  to  the  afledted  limb, 

by 
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by  blooding,  glyfters,  cooling  falts,  together 
with  a low  foft  diet,  applying  digeftive 
poultices  to  the  wound,  and  injedting  now 
and  then  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh. 

Wounds  upon  the  coronet,  towards  the 
back  part  of  the  foot  or  heel,  which  are 
commonly  called  an  over-reach,  are  occa- 
fioned  by  the  toe  of  the  hind  Ihoe,  on  the 
fame  fide,  cutting  the  fore-heel.  Some 
horfes  are  much  addided  to  this,  owing 
entirely  to  their  manner  of  going,  viz.  the 
hind  foot  moving  in  the  fame  line  of  di- 
redlon  with  the  fore  foot,  in  riding  fall, 
the  fore  foot  not  giving  place  in  time  to 
the  hind  foot,  ftrikes  againft  the  fore  heel : 
Hence  fome  horfes,  in  trotting,  make  a 
clattering  noife  with  the  hind  Ihoes  ftriking 
againft  the  heel  of  the  fore  ones ; hence, 
likewife,  many  horfes  are  thrown  down  by 
the  fame  caufe 

Although 

* This,  perhaps,  would  be  better  underftood,  by  ob- 
ferving  difFerent  horfes  trot  or  walk  upon  foft  ground 
or  fand.  Xhofe  who  are  addi<5ted  to  over-reach,  place 

the 
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Although  an  over-reach  is  a wound  of  the 
complicated  kind,  being  at  the  fame  time  a 
contufion  or  bruife,  together  with  a wound, 
yet  they  are  nowife  dangerous,  and  are 
eafily  cured,  by  treating  them  in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  mentioned ; for,  in  two  or 

three  days,  when  the  wound  comes  to  fup- 

« 

purate  properly,  the  bruifed  or  dead  parts 
fall  off,  and  only  leave  a larger  furface  of  a 
wound  than  was  at  firft  apprehended. 

With  refpeft  to  the  dreffing  proper  for 
recent  wounds,  I would  obferve,  in  general, 
that  Farriers  are  but  too  much  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  certain  Balfams,  Ointments,  and 
Tindtures,  and  too  fanguine  in  the  belief  of 
their  fuppofed  fpecific  virtues ; the  healing 
qualities  of  'which,  they  flatter  themfelves, 

, are  irrefiftible,  and  the  fecrct  only  known 
to  them,  or  a few  fuch  as  deal  in  thefe 
myfterious  fpecilics  ; the  receipt  for  ma- 
king of  which  being  intrufled  to  them  as 

never 

the  hind  foot  either  a little  before,  or  in  the  fame  pnnt 
or  tread  which  the  fore  foot  occupied ; others  place  the 
hind  foot  on  the  outfide  of  the  print. 
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never  failing  remedies  for  all  wounds,  ul- 
cers, fiftulas,  &c.  Hence  they  are  apt  to 
conclude  they  operate,  as  it  were,  by  fome 
irrefiftible  charm,  which  they  therefore  ap- 
ply to  all  external  maladies,  whether  pro- 
per or  not.  Hence  it  frequently  happens, 
that,  from  the  application  of  hot  irritating 
drelTings  to  recent  wounds,  a violent  in- 
flammation is  brought  on  the  wounded 
part;  and  hence  the  cure  is  protracted;  and, 
in  many  cafes,  the  remedy  becomes  worfe 
than  the  difeafe.  Many  Farriers,  &c.  ap- 
p’y.  as  firft  dreffings  to  recent  wounds, 
what,  perhaps,  might  be  proper  to  old  in- 
veterate ulcers,  to  deterge  and  cleanfe  them. 
They  likewife  endeavour  to  dry  up,  as  they 
term  it,  wounds,  by  applying  fpiritous 
tindures,  corrofive  powders,  or  hot  oils,  as 
in  cafe  firft,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  com- 
plaint, by  increafing  the  inflammation; 
whilft  others  apply  greafy  ointments.  See. 
which  produce  a luxuriancy  of  proud  flefti 
that  becomes  troublefome  to  keep  within 
due  bounds.  • 


But, 
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But,  laying  afidc  all  thefe  fpecific  no- 
ftrums  which  are  handed  about  as  never 
failing  remedies  for  all  wounds,  &c.  I 
would  obferve,  that  all  that  art  can  do,  in 
the  healing  of  wounds,  is  to  remove  every 
impediment  which  may  obftrudl;  the  uni- 
ting of  the  divided  parts,  and  to  forward 
the  formation  of  laudable  pus  or  matter ; 
that  being  once  effeifed,  the  reft  is  per- 
formed by  nature,  which  is  felf-fufficlent. 
All  the  balfams  and  remedies  which  are 
faid  to  generate  new  flefh,  in  fadl  only 
affift  Nature,  by  excluding  the  external  air, 
keeping  the  wounded  parts  warm,  and 
confining  the  fecreted  humours,  which,  by 
remaining  there  a due  time,  are  converted 
into  a laudable  matter,  which  is  the  balfarn 
of  Nature’s  own  preparing.  Therefore, 
the  raoft  approved  and  rational  method  of 
treating  recent  wounds,  is  to  endeavour  to 
bring  them  to  a fuppuration,  or  difcharge 
of  laudable  matter;  for  which  purpofe, 
poultices  are  moft  eligible,  as  they  may 
be  eafily  made  more  or  lefs  of  a digeftive 
quality,  by  melting  and  mixing  any  pro- 
per 
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per  digeftive  ointment-  with  the  poultice 
whilft  warm. 

\ 

Digejlivc  Ointment. 

r 

I,  Common  turpentine. 

Hog’s  lard. 

Of  each  equal  parts  melted  together. 

This  ointment  may  be  made  ftronger  or 
weaker,  by  diminifhing  the  one  ingredient 
and  increafmg  the  other,  and  is  very  pro- 
per to  be  mixed  with  poultices,  in  order  to 
keep  them  foft  and  pliable. 

Digejh^e  Poultice. 

^ 2.  Oat  meal,  or  coarfe  wheat  flour, 

\ 

Digeflive  ointment,  two  ounces. 
Beer  grounds,  a fufiicient  quantity. 
Boil  the  whole  to  the  confiftence  of 
a poultice. 

The  quantity  of  the  ointment  may 
be  increafed  or  diminifhed  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  fize  of  the  poultice. 
» The 
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The  experience  I have  had  of  the  good 
eflfedts  of  poultices  of  this  kind  in  recent 
w^ounds,  makes  me  recommend  them  as 
preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  dreffing, 
for  promoting  a quick  fuppuration,  and 
leaving  a fmooth  even  cicatrix. 

Emollient  Poultice. 

^ 3.  Oat  meal,  or  coarfe  wheat  flour; 

Lintfeed  powdered;  of  each  half  a 
pound. 

- Boil  them  in  milk  or  water  to  the 

^ - * 

confiflence  of  a poultice. 

To  which  add  of  fal.  armoniac,  in 
powder,  one  ounce. 

This  emollient  poultice  may  be  applied 
when  there  is  a great  heat,  inflammation, 
or  fwelling  attending  wounds,  and,  by  the 
addition  of  frefh  butter,  lard,  or  oil,  may 
be  made  of  a more  relaxing  nature. 

Many  people  are  indeed  prejudiced  againft 
the  ufe  of  poultices,  from  a wrong  notion 

that  they,  as  the  phrafe  is,  draw  humours 

ta 
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to  the  wounded  part ; but  the  abfurdity  of 
this  way  of  reafoning  will  be  evident  to 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  healing 
art.  To  explain  this  more  fully,  I fhall 
beg  leave  to  quote  a very  judicious  remark' 
from  Mr . Bartlet,  upon  the  modus  operand! 
of  poultices 

Poultices/’  fays  he,  ‘‘  are  of  fuch  real 

and  extenfive  ufe  in  farriery,  chat  we  thought 

the  compofition  of  them  could  not  be  too 

general.  How  fimple  foever  the  ingredients 

may  appear  to  fome,  (which  are  generally 

at  hand),  yet  they  will  be  found  to  anfwer 

moft  intentions,  where  prefent  eafe  is  to  be 

obtained  by  warmth,  foftening,  and  relax- 

$ 

ing  the  injured  part.  Many  are  the  cafes 

« • 

which  demand  fuch  affiftance,  as  recent 
fwellings,  inflammations,  treads,  bruifes, 
cracked  and  fwelled  heels  and  feet,  burns, 
fcalds,  bruifed  and  lacerated  wounds  from 
ftumps,  thorns,  glafs,  nails,  &c.  which  laft 
are  much  better  treated  with  fuch  fimple  e- 

S mollient 


♦ * Pharmacopoeia  Hippiatrica,  p.  S. 
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mollient  applications,  than  by  hot  oils,  or 
fcalding  plafters  dropt  into  the  wounds ; 
\ which,  under  the  abfurd  notion  of  dra^ingy 
but  too  often  fear  up  the  mouths  of  the  vef- 
fels,  hinder  digeftion,  and  confequently  in- 
creafe  both  pain  and  inflammation.  In  fhort, 
it  is  certain  that  very  great  fervicesare  daily 
done  by  the  ufe  of  poultices,  not  only  in 
thofe  diforders  to  which  the  human  body  is 
incident,  but  alfo  in  thofe  wherewith  the 
brute  part  of  the  creation  is  afflifted.  One 
advantage  which  they  have  over  moft  out- 
ward applications  is  peculiar  to  them,  that 
they  convey,  and  retain  an  additional  heat, 
befides  what  is  often  in  the  ingredients  ; and 
as  rnoft  of  them  have  alfo.fomething  emolli- 
ent in  their  compofition,  they  muft  necefla- 
rily  foftea  atid  relax  the  fkin  and  velTels,  a- 
bate  tenfion,  attenuate  and  thin  vifeid  and 
obftruaed  juices,  fo  that  their  return  into 
the  common  courfe  of  circulation,  or  dif- 
charge  by  the  pores  of  the  ikin,  muft  in  ge- 
neral be  much  better  anfwered  by  poultices 
than  by  other  methods.” 


Poultices 
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Poultices  may  be  continued  till  fuch  time 
as  the  wound  appears  to  be  well  digefted, 
(that  is,  a kindly  fuppuration  of  white  well 
concofted  matter),  look  fmooth  and  equal, 
free  from  cavities  or  excrefcences  of  proud 
flefh ; in  that  cafe,  the  ufe  of  poultices  may 
be  left  off,  and  the  furface  of  the  wound 
fprinkled  over  with  a very  mild  efcharotic 
powder,  which  I have  ufed  in  thefe  cafes 
with  fuccefs,  and  is  as  follows*  ' 

I 

^ 4.  Burnt  lime-ftone,  that  breaks  down  on 
being  expofed  to  the  air  without 
water,  three  ounces ; 

Armenian  bole,  one  ounce,  rubbed  to- 

I 

gether  in  a mortar,  and  put  through 
a fine  fieve. 

\ 

After  the  wound  is  fprinkled  with  this 
powder,  a pledget  of  dry  lint  may  be  fixed 
gently  over  it,  and  when  the  furface  of  the 
wound  is  nearly  equal  with  the  flcin,  the 
powder  will  be  fufficient,  without  any  cloth 
or  covering. 


There 
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There  is  another  fpecles  of  wounds  to 
which  the  feet  are  much  expofed,  called 
Pundures,  on  account  of  their  fmall  orifice, 
as  the  parts  immediately  after  the  wound  is 
inflided  readily  clofe  up,  whereby  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  know  the  depth  of  the 
wound,  and  are  generally  occafioned  from 
treading  upon  (harp  ftones,  broken  glafs, 
fharp  bones,  and  nails,  and  likewife  frorn 
nails  in  fhoeing,  either  of  thefe  perforating 
the  foie  or  frog,  and  wounding  the  internal 
parts  of  the  foot,  which,  from  their  fituatioii 
and  confinement  within  the  hoof,  are  at- 
tended with  the  moft.  violent  pain  and  in- 
flammation, which  are  frequently  increafed 
by  the  injudicious  method  generally  obfer- 
ved  in  treating  thefe  wounds  when  firft  in- 
flided,  by  the  application  of  hot  corrqfive 
oils  poured  into  the  recent  wound,  in  order 
to  deaden  it,  which  is  produdive  of  the 
^vorft  of  confcquences.  Thus,  a fine  young 
chaife-horfe,  upon  a journey,  was  pricked 
with  a nail  in  fhoeing,  which  being  imme- 
diately obferved,  the  Farrier  poured  into 
the  wound  oil  of  vitrioh  The  horfe  cout 

tinned 
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tinned  very  lame ; and,  upon  the  third  day, 
he  gave  up,  not  being  able  to  travel  any 
longer.  The  leg,  immediately  above  the 
hoof,  fwelled  to  a moft  enormous  fize,  broke 
out  in  different  places,  and  difcharged  an 
incredible  quantity  of  bloody  matter,  by 
which  the  whole  limb  was  wafted,  and  the 
horfe  rendered  entirely  ulelefs. 

Pundlures  or  pricks  from  nails  in  fhoe-. 
ing,  are  commonly  faid  to  proceed  from  ig- 
norance or  blundering.  This  may  fome-’ 
times  be  the  cafe ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
is  an  accident  that  may,  and  indeed  does, 
happen  to  the  moft  expert  artift ; and  it  is 
furprifing,  confidering  the  narrow  fpace 
there  is  in  fome  hoofs  for  driving  nails,  that 
it  does  not  happen  more  frequently  When 

it  is  difcovered  in  time,  it  is  eafily  cured,  by 
opening  a paffage  for  ihe  matter  downwards, 
and  dreffmg  it  with  any  digeftive  ointment 
or  poultice,  keeping  the  foot  moift,  by  ap- 
plying an  emollient  poultice  all  round  the 

hoof. 

* The  cruft  of  a middling  fized  horfe  will  be  about 

three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  largeft  hardly  exceed- 
ing half  an  inch. 
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hoof.  But,  when  it  is  overlooked,  or  a 
fragment  of  the  nail  remains  in  the  wound, 
the  inflammation  increafing,  it  at  lafl  fup- 
purates.  The  matter  accumulating,  and 
not  finding  a palTage  downwards,  from  the 
natural  formation  of  the  hoof,  it  moves  up- 
wards to  the  coronet  or  top  of  the  hoof, 
and  forms^  a round  tumour,  which  after- 
wards breaks  out  and  degenerates  into  a 
moft  malignant  ulcer  ; commonly,  though 
very  improperly,  termed  a Quitter-bone. 
This  tumour  is  attended  with  great  pain 
' and  inflammation,  and  a confiderable  fwel- 
ling  round  its  bafis.  The  method  of  cure 
commonly  praftifed,  and  indeed  recom- 
mended by  authors,  efpecially  Dr  Braken,  is 
to  bore  a number  of  holes  into  the  fubftance 
of  the  tumour  with  a hot  iron,  pointed  pl- 
ramidally,  and  to  introduce  into  thefe  holes 
finall  pieces  of  corrofive  fublimate,  (fome  e- 
ven  ufe  arfenick),  which  corrodes  and  de- 
flroys  the  flefli  for  fome  fpace  around  them, 
and  at  lafl  feparates  from  the  found  parts,, 
in  a,  hardened  mafs  of  dead  mortified  flefh, 

called  a Core,  which  falls  off  and  leaves  a 

large 
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large  furface  of  a wound.  But  frequently 
a fecond,  or  fometimes  a third  operation,  is 
found  neceflary,  before  the  fiftulae  or  fi- 
nus  can  be  opened  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
proud  flefh  totally  overcome,  which  grows 
very  luxuriantly,  and  renders  the  cure  tedi- 
ous, uncertain,  and  very  painful  to  the  poor 
animal.  Therefore,  as  this  method  of  cure 
is  attended  with  fo  many  inconveniences, 
and  is  even  dangerous  from  the  quantity  of 
fublimate,  &c.  made  ufe  of,  which  may  as 
readily  deftroy  the  ligament  of  the  joint, 
bones,  &c.  as  the  fubftance  of  the  tumour, 
it  ought  never  to  be  ufed  but  with  caution, 
and  when  other  means  have  failed,  as  it 
likewife  endangers  the  life  of  the  horfe. 
The  knife,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  preferable; 
lirft  tie  a ligature  round  the  fetlock,  in  or- 
der to  flop  the  bleeding,  and,  with  a crook- 

I 

cd  fliarp  knife,  cut  out  the  tumour  to  the 
bottom  ; afterwards  drefs  it  like  a frefli 
wound  till  it  is  healed  up. 

In  ulcers  of  this  kind,  as  there  are  a num- 
■ ber  of  finufes  or  fiftulae  which  run  in  diffe- 


rent 
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rent  diredions  underneath  the  hoof,  it  is 
hardly  poffible  to  avoid  deftroying  the  an- 
nular ligament  which  lies  below  the  coro- 
net, and  cutting  away  a large  portion  of  the 
hoof ; yet,  in  many  cafes,  (efpecially  when 
there  is  an  opening  in  the  tumour),  the  me- 
thod propofed  in  page  123.  for  curing  deep 
wounds  upon  the  coronet  with  a feton,  may 
be  firft  tried  ; and,  if  that  does  not  fucceed, 
either  of  the  operations  above  mentioned 
may  be  performed. 

When  an  ulcer  of  this  kind  happens  to 
be  fituated  upon  the  fide  or  quarter  of  the 
hoof,  or  back  toward  the  heels,  the  fubli- 
mate  frequently  deftroys  a great  part  of  the 
cartilage,  as  defcribed  in  page  43.  part  ift; 
and  as  a part  of  this  cartilage  or  griftle 
comes  away  with  the  lump  of  mortified 
flefh  or  core,  it  has  given  rife  to  that  erro- 
neous opinion,  that  this  griftle,  (or  bone  as 
they  will  have  it),  is  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
eafe.  It  is  from  this  circumftance,  I appre- 
hend,- that  it  has  got  the  name  of  Quitter- 

bone  ; and  fome  farriers  are  fo  fully  con- 
firmed 
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.firmed  in  this  opinion,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  pradice,  that,  after  the  core  or 
lump  of  mortified  flefli  comes  away,  they 
cut  out  as  much  of  this  cartilage  as  they 
can  come  at,  defpairing  of  a cure,  unlefs 
the  whole  of  this  alledged  quitter-bone  be 
removed. 

Pundures  differ  little  or  nothing  in  the 
manner  of  treating  them  from  wounds; 
only  the  hoof  fhould  be  fcraped  thin  all 
round  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  if  too  fmall,  fhould  be  en-’ 
larged,  and  the  digeftive  poultice  applied,  ta-r 
king  care  that  no  fragment  or  extraneous 
fubftance  remain  in  the  wound,  and  keep- 
ing the  whole  hoof  moift  and  foft  with  e- 
mollient  poultices  around  it ; and,  in  cafes 
attended  with  violent  pain,  recourfe  mull 
be  had  to  fuch  internal  remedies  as  are  pro- 
per in  inflammatory  cafes,  fuch  as  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  by  way  of  a drink,  in  order 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  an  inflam- 
mation, or  a flux  of  humours  to  the  afflided 
limb,  bleeding  being  firft  premifcd,  together 
» with  ufing  a low  foft  diet. 
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^ 5.  Sal.  nitrl,  2 ounces; 

Common  treacle,  2 ounces  ; 

Diffolved  in  a quart  of  water. 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  repeat  this  draught 
morning  and  evening.  If  the  horfe  Ihould 
fhew  any  uneafmefs,  or  appear  griped,  the 
quantity  of  water  may  be  increafed,  or  the 
fame  quantity  of  nitre,  may  be  given  the 
horfe  in  a mafh  of  bran  twice  a day,  if  it 
does  not  caufe  him  loath  his  food.  If  the 
coffin-bone  fhould  be  wounded  and' turn 
carious,  it  will  be  tedious  to  wait  for  an  ex- 
foliation, as,  from  the  fpongy  texture  of  this 
bone,  it  exfoliates  but  flowly  ; therefore,  if 
it  can  conveniently  be  done,  the  carious 
parts  may  be  fcraped  off  with  a knife,  and 
afterwards  dreffed  with  pledgets  of  tow  dip- 
ped in  the  tindfiire  of  myrrh ; and  let  the 
poultice  be  applied  above  it. 

In  pundlures,  as  above  defcribed,  it  is  a 
common  pradtice  to  pour  into  the  wound 
hot  corrofive  oils,  (fome  even  run  into  the 
wound  an  iron  nail  made  red  hot),  in  order, 


as 
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as  the  phrafe  is,  to  deaden  the  parts.  In  fu- 
perficial  or  flight  wounds,  when  perhaps 
little  more  than  the  hoof  is  wounded,  the 

f 

application  of  hot  oils  can  hardly  be  very 
hurtful.  But  the  barbarous  method  of  pufh- 
ing  a hot  nail  into  a recent  wound,  cannot 
fail  of  being  attended  with  bad  confequen- 
ces,  as  the  cure  is  unqueftionably  worfe  than 
the  difeafe.  But,  at  all  events,  when  the 
pundure  is  deep,  either  of  thefe  cruel  me- 
thods is  extremely  hurtful.  The  wound 
is  faid  to  be  of  the  moft  inveterate  or  defpe- 
rate  kind,  v/hen,  in  fad,  the  bad  pradice 
of  injudicious  applications,  &c.  efcape  the 
juft  cenfure  they  deferve. 

' / 

A 

Contufions  or  bruifes  happen  frequently 
on  the  coronet  or  top  of  the  hoof,  from  the  ' 
treading  of  other  horfes  feet,  which  will 
occafion  lamenefs  ; although,  at  the  fame 
time,  no  external  mark  of  violence  will  ap- 
pear  on  the  coronet,  farther  than  a little  ' 
fvvelling,  or  the  horfe  will  ftiow  a fenfe  of 

pain  when  the  affedcd  part  is  touched  or 
prefled  upon.  The  following  poultice' in 

this 
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this  cafe  may  be  applied  with  fuccefs,  if 
continued  for  fome  time. 

% 

^ 6.  Thick  lees  of  wine  or  vinegar,  one 
pint; 

. ' Crude  fal.  ammoniac,  two  ounces  ; 

Oat  meal  or  bran,  fufEcient  to  make 
it  of  a due  confiftence  ; 

Diffolve  the  fal.  ammoniac  in  the  lees 
firll.  ^ 

Before  I conclude  this  chapter  upon 
wounds,  I would  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
following  rules,  which  ought  carefully  to 
be  attended  to  by  every  pradtitioner,  viz. 
The  firft  thing  to  be  obferved  in  drefling  of 
wounds  is,  to  remove  all  foreign  bodies, 
(if  it  can  be  done  with  fafety),  all  lacerated 
or  torn  parts,  whether  of  the  flelh  or  of 
the  hoof,  &c.  which,  from  their  being  left 
in  the  wound,  would  greatly  impede  the 
Qurg,  2*  All  wounds  Ihould  be  carefully 
infpefted  at  every  drefling,  obferving  at- 
tentively whether  any  alteration  has  been 

' made  on  their  furface,  whether  they  be 

clean 
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clean  at  the  bottom,  and  free  from  any  ex- 

f 

traneous  fubftance  that  may  hinder  or  re- 
tard the  cure,  3.  Whatever  appears  morti- 
fied, or  any  fungous  or  proud  flefll^  muft 
be  removed,  either  by  fuppuration,  by  the 
knife,  or  by  cauftic.  4.  Cramming  wounds 
with  hard  tents,  or  Tyringlng""  them  fre- 
quently with  fpiritous  tiiidures,  are  ex- 
tremely hurtful.  The  former  increafes  the 

pain  and  inflammation,  &c,  the  latter  pro- 
% 

duces  a callus  upon  the  internal  furface  of 
the  wounds,  which  prevents  their  healing. 
5.  The  dreflTings  of  wounds  fhould  lie 
fmooth  and  eafy  upon  the  parts.  6.  Over 
tight  ligatures  or  bandages  fhould  be  care- 
fully avoided.  7,  As  wounds  in  the  feet 

or  legs,  for  obvious  reafons,  are  more  diffi- 

$ 

cuk  to  heal  than  on  any  other  part  of  the 
body ; therefore,  reft  and  a wide  ftall  are 
abfolutely  neceflary,  together  with  a low 
regimen  or  foft  diet,  in  order  to  keep  the 
body  cool  and  open. 
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CHAP;  IV, 

; 

Strains  or  Sprains. 

Every  one  who  has  been  much  ac- 
quainted with  horfes,  muft  have  learn- 
ed from  experience,  that  the  fevere  labour 
they  undergo,  expofes  them  to  many  acci- 
dents, particularly  ftrains  or  fprains  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  immediately 
fubfervient  to  motion,  viz.  in  the  Mufcles, 
Tendons,  and  Ligaments  of  the  joints.  To 
explain  this  more  fully,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  obferve,  that  the  mufcles,  tendons,  &c. 
are  compofed  of  a number  of  minute  or 
very  fmall  fibres  or  threads,  which  are  join- 
ed to  each  other  lengthwife,  and  pofTefs  or 
are  endowed  with  an  elalfic  power  of  con- 
tracting and  extending  themfelves,  in  order 
to  perform  the  various  motions  for  which 
theyaredeflinedby  nature.  A flrain  or  fprain 
is,  therefore,  an  over  ftretching  or  {training 

of  thefe  mufcular  or  tendinous  fibres,  by 

which 
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which  they,  lofe  their  elaftic  power,  and  are 
rendered  unable  to  perform  their  neceffary 
fundiions.  .This  racking  or  ftretching  of 
the  fibres,  v/hether  in  the  mufcles,  tendons, 
or  ligaments,'  is  attended  with  the  moft  a- 
cute  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  parts. 
When  the  ligaments  of  any  of  the  joints  are 
ftrained,  the  inflammation  is  communicated 
to  the  glands  fituate  within  the  cavity  of 
■ the  joint ; hence  the  fecretion  of  that  lubri- 
cating mucilage  neceffary  to  keep  the  joint 

pliable  is  diminifhed  or  vitiated  ; and,  as  the 

/ 

leaft  motion  of  the  joint  occafions  the  moft 
violent  pain,  the  horfe  naturally  keeps  that 
limb  at  reft;  hence  this  natural  liniment  not 
being  fufficiently  attenuated,  from  the  want 
of  motion  or  attrition,  which  are  neceffary 
for  this  purpofe,  it  accumulates,  and  being 
deprived  of  its  more  thin  and  fluid  parts,  it 
. at  length  concretes  into  an  irrefolvable  mafs, 
which  totally  deftroys  the  motion  of  the 
joint.  When  any  of  the  mufcles  or  tendons 
are  ftrained,  the  fmall  capillary  veffels  con- 
nedfed  with  them  are  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
tended,  and  fometimes  ruptured,  the  inflam- 
^ mation  attending  thefe  complaints  is  com- 
municated 
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municated  to  the  adjacent  parts  which  are  al- 
ways more  or  lefs  fwelled,  and  occafion  pain 
to  the  hoiTe  when  touched  or  prelTed  upon. 
When  the  like  accident  happens  in  the  hu- 
man body,  the  fymptoms  are  the  fame,  on- 
ly, from  the  tranfparency  of  the  ikin,  the 
parts  appear  of  a black  colour,  which  can- 
not be  diftinguifhed  in  a horfe  on  account 
of  the  hair.  But,  in  flaughtered  bullocks, 
Iheep,  &c.  who  have  been  driven  hard, 
and  whofe  mufcles  or  tendons  have  been 
ftrained  or  bruifed,  it  is  frequently  obfer- 
ved,  after  they  are  flayed,  that  the  cellular 
membrane  which  envelopes  the  tendons  or 
mufcles,  is  filled  with  extravafated  blood  ; 
now,  the  fame  appearance  would  be  difco- 
vered  in  the  legs  of  horfes  w^hen  they  are 
ftrained  or  bruifed,  were  the  experiment 
made.  This,  therefore,  being  the  ftate  of 
the  parts  when  diftended  and  inflamed,  (or 
in  other  words  ftrained),  the  application  of 
hot  irritating  mixtures  muft  be  hurtful  ; 
whilft  oils  or  ardent  fpirits  are  equally  im- 
proper, the  one  being  of  too  relaxing  a na- 
ture, the  other  caufing  a rigidity  of  the 

parts. 
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parts,  which  might  be  of  fome  ufe,  in  or- 
der to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  relaxed  fi- 
bres after  the  pain  and  inflammation  are 
removed.  If  the  drain  is  violent,  bleeding 
will  be  neceflary  ; and  if  it  can  be  performed 
with  fafety,  the  nearer  the  affected  part  the 
better.  When  the  ligament  of  the  coffin- 
joint  is  drained,  bleeding  at  the  toe  is  fome- 
times  of  fervice  ; but,  as  this  operation  can- 
not always  be  done  with  fafety,  bleedings 
in  the  neck,  which  mod  people  are  acquain- 
ted with,  and  can  perform  with  eafe,  will 
perhaps  be  fufficient  to  remove  the  inflam- 
mation. In  violent  cafes  after  bleeding, 
cooling  falts,  as  No.  5.  given  internally, 
together  with  glyders,  repeated  at  intervals, 
will  be  of  great  ufe,  or  perhaps  abfolutely 
neceffary,  as  violent  pain,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  internal  or  external  caufes, 'is  al- 
ways more  or  lefs  attended  with  a fever.' 

Cold  charges  are  likewife  prefcribed  for 
drains;  they  are  made  up  with. vinegar, 
Armenian  bole,  whites  of  eggs,  and  flour. 
But,  I would  obferve,  that  there  is  an  in\- 
, U propriety 
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propriety  In  this  compofitlon,  as  Its  whole 
virtue  confifts  in  the  aftringent  quality  of 
the  vinegar  ; but,  by  adding  the  Armenian 
bole,  this  quality  is  deftroyed,  and  the  vine* 
gar  becomes  mild  like  fmall  beer.  The  bole 
fliould  therefore  be  omitted,  and  this  com- 
pofition  in  flight  cafes  will  be  of  ufe,  But, 
in  thofe  that  are  violent,  more  efficacious 
remedies  muft  be  applied  ; as  the  following, 
• by  way  of  a poultice,  applied  warm  twice 


every  day. 


R y.  Verjuice  or  vinegar,  one  quart ; 
Alum  one  ounce  ; 

Meal  of  any  kind  to  form  it  into  the 
confiftence  of  a poultice. 


i?.  8.  Goulard’s  Vegeto  mineral  water, 
2 ounces ; 

Strong  fpirits  of  any  kind,  i ounce  ; 
Soft  water,  i quaft ; 

Mix  the  whole. 

I w^ould  recommend  this  mixture  in  a 
verv  particular  manner  as  a proper  remedy 
for' all  ftrains,  or  for  inflammations,  or 

fwellings 
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fwellings  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Neither 
fhould  the  liberal  ufe  of  it  be  confined  to 
thefe  cafes  only ; for,  when  it  is  riiade  up 
without  the  fpirits,  it  is  one  of  the  beft 

applications  in  all  external  complaints,  as 

\ 

tumors,  ulcers,  &c.  that  can  be  applied, 
whether  to  the  human  body  or  that  of  an 
horfe.  The  beft  ihethod  of  ufing  it  in  thefe 
cafes  is  by  way  of  poultice,  thickened  with 

any  kind  of  meal,  and  applied  warm  to  the 
parts. 


Of, 

The  following  mixture  is  a very  good  fuc- 
cedaneum,  when  Goulard’s  preparation  of 
lead  cannot  be  got. 

^ 9.  Sugar  of  lead,  two  drams  ; 

Diflblved  in  one  quart  of  water; 
Spirit  of  wine,  two  ounces  ; 

When  the  inflammation,  fwelling.  See. 
are  removed,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  apply 
fuch  remedies  as  brace  up  the  overftretch- 

^ ed  fibres,  &c.  for  which  porpofe,  the  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  mixture  may  be  ufed  cold,  togethei^ 
with  a bandage  properly  applied  ; reft  being 
at  the  fame  time  abfolutely  neCeflary  t© 
complete  the  cure. 


^10.  Vinegar,  6 ounces; 

Spirit  of  vitriol,  two  ounces; 
Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
ounces ; ftiake  the  bottle  well  when 
ufed. 


Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  cure  of  ftrains  will  be  more  eafily  com- 
pleted by  cooling  and  aftringent  remedies 
applied  In  the  form  of  poultices,  and  conti- 
nued till  fuch  time  as  the  inflammation  and 
fwelling  are  removed,  and  the  parts  recover 

their  former  ftrength  and  tone.  If  a ftiff- 
ncfs  fhould  afterwards  remain  upon  the 
joint,  a mild  blifter,  fuch  as  the  following, 
(that  is  free  from  corrofive  powder),  may 
be  applied  with  fuccefs,  letting  the  horfe 
run  at  grafs  for  fome  time,  efpecially  in  the 
winter  feafon. 


Bllftering 
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Bhjlcring  Ointment k 

> 

% II,  Hogs  lard  ; 

Venice  turpentine,  of  each  three 

ounces; 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce  ; 

Cantharides,  three  drams  \ 

Oil  of  origanum,  two  drams.  , 

,*  I . 

Melt  the  lard  and  wax  together,  then  add 
the  cantharides  (or  Spanifh  flies)  reduced 
into  powder  ; laftly,  add  the  turpentine ; 
mix  the  whole  into  an  ointment. 

Bliftering  and  firing  are  often  recommen- 
ded as  the  laft  refource  in  flrains,  (and,  in- 
deed, thefe  two  go  as  it  were  hand  in  hand). 
But,  I would  obferve,  on  this  point,  that, 
when  the  latter  of  thefe  operations  is  per- 
formed upon  any  part  of  a horfe  s body, 
that  the  horfe  is  afterwards  ordered  to  be 
turned  out  to  grafs  for  fome  confiderable 
time,  which  indeed  becomes  neceffary,  as  it 

requires 
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requires  a long  time  before  the  inflamma- 
tion caufed  by  the  firing  is  allayed,  and  its 
effects  in  fome  degree  removed.  I have 
frequently  thought,  that,  even  in  the  moft 
defperate  cafes,  if  thefe  violent  means  had 
never  been  ufed,  horfes  would  perhaps  re- 
cover fooner  and  better,  'were  they  only 
turned  out  to  grafs  for  the  fame  length  of 

time  that  is  found  neceffary  to  recover  the 

( 

effedls  of  this  defperate  remedy. 


CHAP. 
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«• 

C H A P.  V. 

Of  that  Difeaje  in  thi  FEET  commonly 
called  FOUNDERED. 

% 

Doctor  Bracken  tells  us,  that  the  term 
foundered^  efpecially  hoof-foundered, 
if  rendered  into  our  language,  would  be 
hoof-molten,  which  he  fays  is  downright 
nonfenfe.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  would  be 
foreign  to  our  purpdfe,  at  prefent,  to  in- 
quire into  the  meaning  or  etymology  of  the 
word  foundered ; it  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  there  are  two  difeafes  to  which  horfes 
are  liable,  and  which  are  generally  under- 
ftood  or  known  by  that  name,  the  one  af- 
fedting  the  cheft  and  fhoulders,  the  other 

I 

the  fore-feet.  The  laft  of  which  only  falls 
under  our  prefent  plan. 

The  term  foundered  Is  indeed  fiequent- 
' ^7  applied  to  lame  horfes  in  a very  vague 

planner,  and  without  any  determined  or 
a fixed 
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fixed  meaning ; for,  when  a horfe  Ihows  a* 
ny  defeft  or  impediment  in  moving  his  fore- 
feet, he  is  then  pronounced  to  be  foundered, 
whether  he  really  has  been  fo  or  not ; that 
is,  according  to  what  is  commonly  under- 
ftood  by  that  term,  owing  to  the  want  or  ne- 
glect of  not  making  proper  diftinfliions  of 
the  different  difeafes  in  the  feet.  If  we 
confult  authors  who  have  treated  upon  this 
fubjed:,  we  will  find  their  accounts  of  it  ve- 
ry dark  and  imperfed  ; they  bewilder  the 
reader,  and- convey  but  a very  imperfed  i- 
dea  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe : Hence 
many  errors  are  committed  in  pradice,  to 
the  deftrudion  of  a number  of  valuable 
horfes,'  which  otherwife,  by  proper  ma- 
nagement, might  have  been  rendered  found 
and  ufeful.  When  a horfe  is  firft  attacked 
with  this  diforder,  he  fhows  a great  refl- 
leffnefs,  is  hot  and  feverifh,  heaves  much 
at  the  flanks,  breathes  quick,  has  a quick 
ifrong  pulfe,  and  groans  much  when  mo- 
ved about ; at  the  fame  time,  he  fhows 
fymptoms  of  the  moft  violent  pain,  fome- 
times  ii-a  one,  but  more  frequently  in  both 

fore- 
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fore-feet ; for  which  reafon,  he  lies  down 
much  ; but,  when  forced  to  move  forwards, 
he  draws  himfelf  together,  as  it  were  into 
a heap,  by  bringing  forward  his  hind-feet 
almoft  under  his  Ihoiilders,  in  order  to  keep 
the  w^eight  of  his  body  as  much  as  poffible 
from  refting  upon  his  fore-feet.  In  flop- 
ping forward,  he  fets  his  heel  down  firft 
with  great  caution,  as  afraid  of  touching 

r--. 

the  ground.  ' This  lafl  fymptom  fhould  be 
particularly  attended  to,  as  from  it  we  may 
conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  chief  feat 
of  the  diforder  is  in  the  feet.  The  hoofs  at 
the  fame  time  are  exceedingly  hot,  and,  if 
water  is  thrown  upon  them,  they  dry  in- 
flantly.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  pull  off 
any  of  the  ftioes,  the  horfe  fhows  great  un- 
eafmefs  upon  the  leafl  twift  or  preflure 
made  upon  any  part  of  the  foot,  and  a great 
unwillingnefs  to  fupport  the  weight  of  his 
body  upon  the  other  foot,  efpecially  when 
they  are  both  alike  affeded. 

The  antient  farriers  believed,  that,  in  this 
difeafe,  the  greafe  (or  fat)  in  the  horfe’s 

X body 
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body  was  melted,  as  it  were,  and  falling 
downwards,  produced  this  lamenefs ; and  I 
am  afraid,  the  pradtice  of  too  many  mo- 
dern pradtitioners  difcovers  them  to  be  of  the 
fame  opinion  ; for  no  fooner  is  ahorfe  feized 
with  this  complaint,  than  rowels,  &c.  arc 
immediately  prefcribed,  in  order  to  drain  off 
the  fuppofed  humours.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  fhoes  are  made  very  hollow,  in  order  to 
admit  the  greater  quantity  of  boiling  tar 
and  greafe,  by  way  of  ftufhng  or  flopping. 
The  foies  of  the  feet  are  pared  thin,  almoft 
to  the  quick.  Some  rub  the  legs  with  fpiri- 
tous  mixtures  ; whilft  others  again  go  yet 
farther,  and,  by  miftaking  the  true  feat  of 
the  complaint,  from  the  horfe’s  drawing 
himfelf  together  in  the  manner  already  de- 
fcribed,  even  make  applications  to  the  back 
and  loins.  Hence  it  is  no  great  wonder 
that  horfes,  once  affedled  with  this  malady, 
a^id  treated  as  above,  are  never  afterwards 
found,  as  this  method  of  cure  is  quite  fo- 
reign to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  which  I 
fliall  now  endeavour  to  fhow. 


It 
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It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  caufe 
of  this  defeafe  proceeds  from  too  violent  ex- 
ercife,  fuch  as  riding  very  hard  upon  ftony 
grounds  or  turnpike  roads,  and  that  young 
horfes  are  moft  liable  to  it  ; and  to  thefe  we 
may  likewife  add,  unequal  preflure  upon  the 
internal  parts  of  the  foot,  from  the  con- 
cave or  hollow  form  of  the  common  fhoes. 
All  thefe  caufes  combined  together,  when  a 
horfe  is  of  a plethoric  or  full  habit  of  -bo- 
dy, and  not  accuftomed  to  violent  exercife, 
occafion  this  difeafe  in  a greater  or  lelTer  de- 
gree. To  form  fome  faint  idea  of  this  ma- 
lady in  horfes,  we  may  in  a great  meafure 
appeal  to  what  we  experience  ourfelves  in 
running  upon  hard  ground;  for  we  find, 
that  it  occafions  a, great  heat,  attended  with 
a fmart  pain  in  our  feet,  which  would  be 
greatly  increafed  from  uneafy  fhoes,  efpe- 
cially,  if  compelled  (like  horfes)  to  continue 
the  running  for  any  confiderable  time.  The 
feet  likewife  become  turgid  and  painful  af- 
ter a long  day’s  journey,  efpecially  if  the 
perfon  is  not  accuftomed  to  travel;  and  this 
inflammation  frequently  terminates  in  bli- 

fters 
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fters  upon  the  foies  of  the  feet.  Hence  It  is 
evident,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  habit  of 
body  the  horfe  is  in  at  the  time,  and  the 
violence  of  the  labour  or  exercife  he  has 
undergone,  the  inflammation  in  the  in-^ 
ternal  parts  of  the  foot  will  be  more  or  lefs 
violent,  and  attended  with  all  the  lymp- 
toms  already  mentioned. 

This  difeafe,  then,  appears  from  the  fymp- 
toms  attending  it,  and  the  effedls  it  after- 
wards produces  in  the  feet,  to  be,  in  its  firft 
ftage,  an  inflammation  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  feet,  arilingfrom  the  violent  exercife, 
which  occafions  a more  than  ordinary  de- 
termination of  the  bloou  to  the  feet ; hence 
that  rapid  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
veflels  within  the  hoof,  which  frequently 
terminates  in  a rupture  of  thefe  veflels,  and 
of  courfe  an  extra vafation  of  the  blood,  and, 
in  fome  cafes,  a total  feparation  of  the  hor- 
ny fubftance  of  the  hoof  from  the  aponeu- 
rotic fibres  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  cot- 
fin-bone ; whilft  in  others,  where  it  has  been 
lefs  violent,  a concretion  or  growing  to- 
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gather  of  the  parts  within  the  hoof  has 
taken  place,  fo  as  to  appear,  upon  dlflec- 
tion,  one  folid  mafs  ; and  hence  lamenefs. 

Thusj  a young  chalfe  horfc,  after  a hard 
day’s  work,  was  attacked  with  all  the  fymp- 
toms  already  mentioned,  and  was  treated  in 
the  common  manner  as  above  related,  that 
is,  rowelled,  &c.  ^ In  a few  weeks  after  the 
difeafe  had  taken  Its  courfe  in  the  ordinary 
way,  he  was  put  under  my  care.  The  foie, 
a little  before  the  point  of  the  frog,  in  one 
of  his  fore-feet,  became  very  foft,  and  ha- 
ving a curiofity  to  fee  the  caufe  of  it,  I cut 
away  the  foie,  which  was  but  thin,  and  found 
a cavity  containing  a reddilh  coloured  liquor. 
After  removing  the  ragged  parts  of  the  hoof, 
a large  tranfverfe  opening  {bowed  itfelf,  into 
which  a probe  was  introduced  upwards  be- 
tween the  coffin-bone  and  the  hoof ; the 
connedion  between  the  tendinous  fibres  up- 
on the  furface  of  the  coffin-bone  and  the 
hoof,  was  deftroyed  at  the  fore  part  or  toe; 
the  bone  lofing  part  of  its  fupport,  prefTed 
down  upon  the  horny  foie,  and  produced 

that 
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that  fwelling  or  convexity  of  Its  furface, 
which  Is  called  a high,  round,  or  pumice 
fble.  The  hoof  loft  Its  former  fliape,  grow- 
ing narrow  towards  the  toe,  with  a preter- 
natural thicknefs  of  the  horny  fubftance  of 
the  cruft,  whilft  the  quarters  or  fides  of  the 
hoof  were  decayed,  thin,  and  full  of  deep 
wrinkles,  together  with  a hollownefs  upon 
the  furface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof, 
the  whole  foot  having  a difeafed  appearance. 
When  the  horfe  had  recovered  fo  far  as  to 
be  able  to  walk,  In  going  forward  he  threw 
out  his  legs  well  before  him,  but  drew  them 
backwards  before  he  fet  his  foot  to  the 
ground;  fetting  the  heel  down  firft  with 
great  caution  upon  which  he  refted  moft, 
the  toe  being  turned  a little  upwards.  From 
this  fymptom  only,  we  may  judge  with 
certainty,  even  though  at  a diftance,  upon 
feeing  a horfe  walk,  whether  he  has  ever 

been  (what  is  called)  foundered  or  not. 

This  difeafe  proves  ftill  more  violent,  and 
indeed  fometimes  fatal,  if  the  horfe  has  been 
allowed  to  ftand  in  cold  water  when  his 

feet 
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feet  are  overheated.  Thus,  a faddle  horfe 
after  being  rode  very  hard,  was  turned  loofe 
into  a ftable-yard  all  over  in  a fweat.  He 
went  immediately  into  the  water  pond, 
where  he  was  fupered  to  ftand  for  a confi- 
derable  time  ii>  very  cold  weather.  A few 
hours  afterwa/^ds  he  was  feized  with  a moft 

violent  fever,  and  a great  pain  in  his  fore- 

\ 

feet.  He  lay  \ipon  the  litter  for  fome  day^ 
in  the  greateft  ^gony,  and  at  lall  his  hoofs 
dropt  off,  occafioned  by  a mortification 
brought  upon  the  parts  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cold  water,  which  rendered 
him  entirely  ufelefs.  Cafes  fimilar  to  this 
happen  fometimes  to  the  extremities  of  the 
human  body,  upon  being  plunged  when  o- 
verheated  into  cold  water.  Thus  a young 
woman  in  a violent  continual  fever,  during 
the  dog-days,  falling  into  a warm  fweat  up- 
on a critical  day,  plunged  her  hands  into  a 
vcffel  of  cold  water  juft  drawn  out  of  a 
well;  her  hands  immediately  grew  painful, 
and  fwelled  up  as  high  as  the  water  had 

reached, 

* Van  Swicten^s  commentaries,  vol.  4.  page  1 7. 
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reached,  and  by  degrees  grew  livid.  And, 
though  by  deep  fcarifications,  and  the  ap- 
plication of'  other  remedies,  her  life  was 
faved,  yet  the  laft  joints  of  her  fingers,  in 
the  fight  hand,  mortified  and  dropt  off. 

From  what  has  been  faid  with  relpeft  to 
this  difeafe,  it  is  evident,  that,  as  the  circu- 
lation Is  greatly  increased,  and  the  current 
of  blood  chiefly  determined  toward  the  fore- 
feet, attended  with  fymptoms  of  the  mofl: 
violent  pain,  we  may  thence  conclude,  that 
there  is  an  inflammation  in  thefe  parts ; 
therefore,  the  cure  mufl:  firfl:  be  attempted 
by  diminifhing  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
giving  cooling  falts  internally,  as  ^ No.  5. 
glyfters,  an  opening  diet,  and  plenty  of  dilu- 
ting liquor,  four  or  five  times  a day,  together 
■with  emollient  poultices,  applied  warm,  all 
round  the  hoofs,  in  order  to  foften  them, 
and  keep  up  a free  and  equal  perfpiration, 
obferving  that  his  ftioes  be  eafy  upon  his 
feet;  but  by  no  means  to  pare  the  foie  or 
frog  to  that  excefs  which  is  commonly  done 

in  cafes  of  this  kind,  farther  than  cleaning 

away 
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away  the  hardened  furface  of  the  foie  and 
frog,  in  order  that  the  poultice  may  have 
the  defired  efFed:,  by  increafing  the  perfpi- 
ration  through  the  pores,  and  to  avoid  all 
manner  of  greafy  or  oily  applications  to  the 
hoofs,  for  the  reafons  already  mentioned. 

In  all  violent  inflammations,  there  is  no- 
thing which  contributes  more  to  give  imme- 

I 

diate  relief  than  plentiful  bleeding,  timeouf- 
ly  performed,  and  which  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  neglededjOr  too  long  delayed;  for,  in 
cafes  of  this  nature,  although  the  fever  may 
be  fo,far  overcome  by  flrength  of  conftitu- 
tion,  or  pievented,  by  medicines,  from  de- 
ftroying  the  life  of  the  animal,  yet  the  ef- 
feds  of  it  will  ever  afterwards  remain,  and, 
of  courfe,  the  horfe  will  be  lame  for  life. 
I have  frequently  experienced  the  good  ef- 
feds  of  bleeding,  and  that  plentifully,  up- 
on the  firft  attack  of  this  diforder,  fo  as  to 
carry  it  off  in  two  or  three  days,  without 
the  leaft  bad  effed  remaining.  If  the  fever 
fhould  continue  violent,  the  bleeding  muft 
be  repeated.  But,  in  order  to  judge  pra- 

Y perly 
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perly  when  this  operation  may  be  neceflary, 
the  pulfe  muft  be  attended  to,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  is  of  the  utmoft  importance 
in  the  practice  of  Farriery,  and  fhould  be 
more  generally  ftudied,  as  it  is  the  only  cri- 
terion or  rule  by  which  we  may  be  direded 
when  bleeding  is  necpflary,  or  when  it  ought 
to  be  avoided.  But,  when  this  operation  is, 
negleded,  and  the  cure  is  firft  attempted  by 
rowels,  &c.  it  is  a long  time  before  they  can. 
come  to  a proper  fuppuration,  on  account 
of  the  violence  of  the  feven  Hence,  in  place 
of  fuppurating,  they  fometimes  turn  into  a 
gangrene,  by  which  many  horfes  lofe  their 
lives.  But,  at  all  events,  before  the  rowels 
could  have  any  effed,  even  allowing  they 
were  to  fuppurate  in  the  common  time, 
which  is  about  three  days,  the  inflamma- 
tion within  the  hoof  will  by  that  time  have 
taken  place,  and  its  confequences  will  fol- 
low, to  the  ruin  of  the  feet,  and,  of  courfe, 
to  the  foundnefs  of  the  horfe. 

The  manner  in  which  a horfe  walks  or 
ftands  upon  his  fore  parts,  when  affeded 

with 
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with  this  diforder,  has  induced  many  prac- 
titioners, &c.  to  conclude,  that  the  fhoul- 
ders  are  afFed:ed ; hence  they  fay  a horfe  is 
foundered  in  the  body,  and  that  drains,  fuch 
as  rowels,  are  the  only  proper  remedies. 
But,  granting  there  was  a ftiflFnefs,  &Ci  all 

Over  the  body,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe 

< • > 

in  the  beginning  of  inflammatory  fevers, 
bleeding  ought  to  be  premifed,  as  the  firft 
ftep  neceflary  towards  the  cure. 

\ 

/ 
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HIS  complaint  afFeds  the  hoofs  dif- 


ferently, according  to  their  natural 
fliape,  and  the  treatment  they  are  expofed 
to,  whether  from  injudicious  fhoeing,  keep- 
ing the  hoofs  too  hot  and  dry,  or  paring 
the  foie  and  binders  at  every  time  they  are 
Ihoed.  Some  are  affedted  with  a circular 
contradlion  of  the  crufl:,  compreffing  the 
whole  foot.  In  others,  the  cruft  is  con- 
tradted  at  the  coronet  only,  compre/Ting  the 
annular  ligament,  &c.  A -third  kind  is, 
when  either  one  or  both  heels  are  contradt- 
ed;  hence,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  contradion,  the  internal  parts  of 
the  foot  are  comprefled,  and  the  horfe  be- 
comes more  or  lefs  lame. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Hoof  - Bound. 
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It  has  been  already  obferved,  in  page  1 1 6. 
that  deep  crufted  narrow  hoofs,  or  what 
are  commonly  called  alTes  hoofs,  are  natu- 
rally difpofed  to  this  malady.  When  they 
become  difeafed,  they  are  eafily  known 
from  their  appearance,  as  they  are  fmaller 
in  proportion  than  the  legs,  and  frequent- 
ly fmaller  at* their  bafis  than  at  the  coronet; 
the  cruft  of  the  heels  is  high,  thick,  and 
ftrong,  the  frog  wafted  and  rotten ; the 
hoofs  are  almoft  .perpendicular;  the  horfe 
moves  in  pain,  fteps  lliort  and  quick,  and 
trips  and  ftumbles  frequently.  It  is  not  un- 
common that  one  foot  only  is  affeded, 

which  then  appears  confiderably  fmaller 
than  the  other. 

This  difeafe  is  haftened  and  brought  on. 
by  paring  and.  hollowing  out  the  foie  and 
binders  at  every  time  the  fhoesare  renewed, 
from  a miftaken  notion  of  widening  the 
heels ; hence  they  are  thereby  made  fo  very 
thin.^  that  the  cruft,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
heels,  may  be  forced  almoft  clofe  to  one  a- 
nother,  even  with  one’s  fingers;  and  what 

greatly 
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greatly  forwards  the  complaint,  is  the  form 
of  the  Ihoes  commonly  ufed,  which  are 
made  hollow  ; for  this  pradlice  of  hollow- 
ing the  fhoe  fo  univerfally  prevails,  that, 
without  any  regard  to  the  ftiape  of  the  foie, 
whether  it  be  flat  or  otherwife,  the  fhoe  is 
made  concave  or  hollow  upon  that  fide 
which  is  placed  next  the  foot.  Hence  the 

t 

outer  edges  of  the  concave  fhoe  forces  the 
crufl  at  the  heels  nearer  to  one  another,  as 
mentioned  in  page  53.  part  i.  they  being 
there  retained,  the  contraftion  of  the  hoof 
becomes  general,  and  confirmed  beyond 
the  power  of  art  to  remedy. 

In  the  fecond  fpecies  of  this  complaint, 
the  hoof  acquires  a particular  fhape,  which 
Mr  Gibfon,  in  his  Farriery,  compares  to 
that  of  a bell;  that  is,  the  hoof  appears 
contrafiied  and  tight  round  the  coronet  and 
inftep,  but  fpreads  wider  downwards  to  its 
bafis;  the  hoof,  in  other  refpefts,  looks 
well  and  found.  This  is  generally  occa- 
fioned  by  keeping  the  horfe  flanding  for  a 
long  time  together  in  the  ftable  upon  hot 

dry 
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dry  litter,  without  moiftening  and  cooling 
the  hoofs,  allowing  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  grow  to  a preternatural  fize,  both  in 
length  and  breadth.  Hence,  from  the  great 
ftrength,  the  rigidnefs  and  drynefs  of  the 
under  part  of  the  hoof,  a preternatural 
ftridure  or  prelTure  is  made  by  the  harden- 
ed cruft  at  the  coronet,  which  compreffeii 
the  annular  ligament,  and  parts  near  it. 

The  third  fpecies  of  this  malady  is,  when 

✓ 

either  one  or  both  heels  are  contradled. 
This  frequently  happens  even  in  all  kinds 
of  hoofs,  but  more  efpecially  in  thofe  that 

are  flat,  from  the  ufe  of  concave  or  hollow 

' \ 

flioes,  together  with  cutting  out  the  foie 
and  binders  at  every  time  the  horfe  is  flioed. 
But  it  more  frequently  happens,  that  the 
infide  heel  only  is  contraded,  from  the  na- 
tural weaknefs  of  that  part  of  the  hoof; 
hence  the  weight  of  the  limb,  &c.  preflTing 
upon  the  infide  cruft  at  the  heel , it  is  in- 

fled  ed,  or  bended  inwards,  by  which, together 

with  the  concave  form  of  the  fhoe,  and  lofe 
, of  fubftance  from  paring,  &c.  the  diforder  • 

is 
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is  mcreafed,  the  cruft  of  the  heels  becomes 
contraded,  and  compreffes  that  quarter  of - 
the  foot,  and  of  courfe  occafions  lamenefs. 

With  refped  to  any  particular  method  of 
cure  to  be  obferved  in  removing  this  difeafe,all 
that  can  be  faid  is.  That,  as  it  is  one  of  that 
kind  which  comes  on  gradually  and  percep- 
tibly, it  may,  by  proper  care  and  management, 
when  properly  attended  to,  be  prevented. 
But,  when  once  it  becomes  confirmed,  it  never 
will  admit  of  a thorough  cure.  Neverthelefs, 
it  may  be  fo  far  palliated  as  to  render  a 
horfe  in  fome  degree  founder,  by  keeping 
the  hoofs  cool  and  moift  ; as,  in  this  cafe, 
they  are  naturally  difpofed  to  be  very  hot, 
dry,  and  hard,  his  fhoes  ftiould  be  flat, 
narrow,  and  open  heeled,  the  hoofs  never 
greafed  nor  oiled,  the  foies  never  pared.  But, 
as  the  cruft  of  the  heels  in  thefe  hoofs  are 
preternaturally  high  and  ftrong,  they  ihould 
always  be  pared  down  till  they  are  lower 
than  the  frog,  that  it,  if  poffible,  may  reft 
upon  the  ground.  This  operation  will  tend 
to  remove  that  ftridture  from  the  heels  and 

frog. 
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ft“og,  which  will  greatly  relieve  them.  But, 

many  people  adhering  too  ftridtly  to  that 

\ 

general  rule,  which,  from  inattention,  has 
creeped  into  pradlice,  viz.  of  paiing  down  the 
toes,  and  keeping  the  heels  entire  in  all 
kinds  of  hoofs,  without  reflefting  upon  their 

fhape  or  natural  formation,  continue  the 

% 

fame  practice  upon  deep  crufted,  high  heel- 
ed hoofs,  which  is  only  necelfary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  long  toed  hoofs  with  low  heels, 
and  thereby  this  diforder  is  greatly  increa- 
fed  ; the  wjeight  of  the  body  is  likewife 
thrown  forwards,  by  which  the  horfe  ftands 
too  much  upon  his  toes  ; and  hence  the 
.leg-bones,  from  the  aukward  habit  of  the 
hoife’s  ftanding,  become  bent  at  the  joints, 
and  occafion. what  is  called  knuckeling  or 
nuckdmg. 

The  fecond  fpeciea  of  this  complaint,  iys 
when  the  cruft  at  the  coronet  becomes  con- 
tradfed,  and  comprefling  the  annular  liga- 
ment, &G.  occafions  lamenefs,  the  hoof  ac-  > 
quiring  that  fhape,  formerly  compared  to 
^that  of  a bell.  Different  methods  have  been 

Z 4i'ied 
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tried  and  recommended  for  the  cure.  Mr 
Gibfon,  in  his  treatife  on  Farriery,  propofes 
to  make  feveral  lines  or  grooves  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  hoof  with  a drawing  knife,  al- 
moft  to  the  quick,  from  the  coronet  down 
to  its  bafis,  and  turning  the  horfe  out  to 
grafs ; others,  after  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, fcrew  the  heels  wide,  by  means  of 

0 

a fcrewed  flioe  ; a third  method  praftifed 
is,  to  draw  the  foie,  and  divide  the  flefhy 
fubftance  of  the  frog  with  a knife,  and  keep- 
ing it  feparated  by  the  fcrewed  fhoe  above 
mentioned  ; a fourth  method  in  ufe,  is  to 
make  the  inner-rim  of  the  fhoe-heel  very 
thick  on  the  under  fide,  (its  upper  furface 

0 

being  quite  flat),  and  by  making  it  reft  up- 
on the  binders  and  foie  at  the  extremity  of 

I ^ 

the  heels,  by  preflure  from  the  weight  of 
the  body,  the  heels  are  forced  to  recede  to 
a greater  diftance  from  one  another.  Either 
of  thefe  methods  may  indeed  in  a fmall  de- 
gree widen  or  expand  the  horny  fubftance 
“^f  the  cruft,  and  may  be  of  ufe  in  recent 
contraftions.  But,  when  once  it  has  be- 
come confirmed,  and  is  of  fome  ftanding, 


no 
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no  means  whatever  can  then  reftore  the  in- 
ternal parts  to  their  primitive  ftate  ; for,  as 
the  contradion  takes  place,  the  tender  parts 
within  the  hoof  being  comprelTed,  lofe  their 
tone,  and  diminifli  in  their  fize.  The  blood- 
veffels  become  impervious ; hence  a decay 
or  wafting  of  the  whole  foot,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a concretion  of  the  parts,  and,  6f 
courfe,  the  impoflibility  of  the  Iiorfe  ever 

becoming  found.  But,  as  it  has  been  ob~ 

\ 

ferved,  that  the  caufe  of  this  fpecies  of  the 
complaint  now  under  confideration,  pro- 
ceeds from  allowing  the  hoofs  to  grow  to 
an  extraordinary  fize,  and  keeping  them  too 
hot  and  dry,  by  which  they  acquire  a rigi- 
dity and  drynefs,  occafioning  a preternatu- 
ral compreffion  upon  the  coronet,  to  re- 
move which,  (as  the  cafe  will  only  admit  of 
palliation),  the  furface  of  the  hoof  at  its 
bafis  miift  be  pared  down  till  the  blood  ap- 
pears, and  the  thick  ftrong  cruft  upon  the 
outfide  towards  the  toe,  cut  or  rafped  away 
in  the  fame  manner;  the  horfe  turned  out 
to  grafs  in  foft  meadow  ground  till  the  feet 
recover.  But,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  if 

both 
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both  hoofs  are  alike  afFeded,  one  of  them 
at  one  time  only  Ihoi^ld  be  treated  as  I have 
mentioned,  as  a tendernefs  will  remain  for 
fome  days,  which  might  prevent  the  horfc 
from  w^alking  about  in  fearch  of  food. 

The  third  fpecles,  which  is  a contradion 
of  one,  or  fometimes  of  both  heels  in  flat 
feet,  from  the  ufe  of  concave,  fhoes,  &c. 
Where  it  has  net  been  of  a very  long  hand- 
ing, it  may,  by  proper  management,  be 
greatly  relieved,  by  laying  afide  the  ufe  of 
concave  ihoes,  and  refraining  from  paring 
the  fple,  &c.  But,  to  remove  the  ftridure 
of  the  hoof  more  immediately,  the  whole 
contraded  quarter  of  the  cruft  near  the  heel 
muft  be  rafped  or  pared  to  the  quick,  from 
the  coronet  to  its  bafis,  from  B,  in  figure  2. 
to  E clofe  to  the  frog,  taking  care  to  a- 
vold  drawing  bipod,  putting  on  a barred  Ihoe, 
caufing  the  fhoe-bar  to  prefs  upon  the  frog, 
keeping  the  hoof  cool  and  moift,  or  turning 
the  horfe  out  to  grafs.  Hence  the  prelfure 

front . 

^ See  plate. 
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from  the  contracted  Hoof  being,  removed, 
and  the  frog  at  the  fame  tirnc  refting  up- 
on the  bar  of  • the . fhoe,  the  contracted 
quarter  is  thereby  dilated  or  expanded;  the 
new  hoof  growing  from  the  coronet  down- 
wards, acquires  a round,  full  fhape,  and 

bec6mes  of  its  original  form. 

( 

t 

. From  what  h^s  been  faid  concerning  this 
diforder  in  the  feet  of  horfes,  it  is  evident 
•what  little  profpeCl  there  is  of  effecting  a 
thorough  cure  by  art,  as  the  complaint  is  of 
fuch  a nature  as  only  to  admit  of  fome  pal- 

;N 

liation,fand,  even  then,  in  fome  very  favou- 
rable  cafes  only.  Neverthelefs,  I do  avert 
that  it  is  practicable  to  prevent  contractions 
in  the  hoofs  from  taking  place,  even  in 
thofe  hoofs  which  are  feemingly  difpofed 
that  way  from  their  fhape,  &c.  by  obferving 
the  rules  already  laid  down,  viz.  by  keeping 
the  hoofs  moift  and  cool,  which  is  their  na- 
tural ftate,  ufing  flat  fhoes,  from  which  the 
hoofs  can  acquire  no  bad  fhape,  allowing 
the  foie  and  frog  to  continue  in  their  full 
the  latter  nefpecially  to  reft  upon 

the 
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the  ground,  and  keeping  the  cruft  within 
due  hounds,  not  fuffering  it  to  grow  too 
long  towards  the  toe,  nor  too  high  at  the. 

I 

heels. 


^ C H A P. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Corns. 


IN  the  human  body,  corns  in  the  feet 
are  termed  fo,  with  fome  propriety,  from 
their  horny  fubftance ; but  what  are  called 
corns  in  the  feet  of  horfes,  are  very  impro- 
perly named,  as  they  are  quite  of  an  oppo- 
fite  nature,  rather  refembling  contulions  or 
liruifes,  and  not  unlike  thofe  bruifes  which 
happen  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  fin- 
gers to  working  people,  arifing  from  vio- 
lent pinching,  bruifing,  &c.  where  the  fkin 
is  thick,  which  appears  of.  a blackifh  red  co- 
lour, and  exceedingly  painful  at  firft,  con- 
taining blood ; but,  in  the  end,  the  ferum  or 
thinner  parts  being  abforbed,  the  red  par- 
ticles appear,  when  the;  dead  fkin  is  remo- 
ved, like  red  powder,  In  like  manner  corns, 
or  rather  bruifes,  appear  red  and  foxy,  as 

the 
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the  phrafe  is;  they  are  fituate  in  the  corner, 

or  fliarp  angle  of  the  foie,  at  the  extremity 

\ 

of  the  heels,  where  the  cruft  refle<fts  inward 
and  forward,  forming  the  binders  But 
they  are  more  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  infide  heel,  from  the  manner  of  the 

t 

horfe’s  ftanding,  together  with  the  preflure 
01  weight  of  the  body,  which  is  greater 
upon  the  infide  of  the  hoof  than  the  oiU- 
fide.  Bruifes  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly 
painful,  infomuch  that  the  horfe  fhrinks 
and  ftumbles  when  any  thing  touches  or 
prefles  upon  that  quarter  of  the  hoof; 
hence  lamenefs. 

i . i > 

/ 

~ This  complaint  arifes  from  different  caii- 
fes,- according  to  the  fhape,  or  natural  for- 
mation of  the  hoof,  together  with  the  treat- 
ment they  are  expofed  to.  But  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  moft  frequent. 

In  flat  low  heels,  from  too  great  a 
preflTure  of  the  fhoe  heel  upon  the  foie, 
whether  from  caukers,  a too  great  thicknefs 

of 
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of  Iron  upon  the  heels  of  the  fhoe,  or  its 
being  bended  downwards  upon  the  foie,  or 
the  fhoe  made  too  concave ; either  of  thefe 
caufes  will  produce  the  fame  effedl ; for, 

from  the  too  great  preffure  upon  the  horny 

/ 

foie,  the  flefhy  foie,  which  lies  immediately 
underneath  it.  Is  comprefled  and  bruifed 
between  the  Ihoe-heel,  the  foie,  and  the 
extremities  or  outward  points  of  the  coffin- 
bone;  and  hence  a contufion  or  bruife,  at- 
tended with  an  extravafation  of  the  blood, 

r — 

which  afterwards  gives  that  part  of  the  foie 
a red  appearance,  and  is  the  reafon  why 
the  foie  on  that  place  never  grows  up  fo 
firm  and  folid  as  it  was  before,  but  remains 
foft  and  fpongy,  forming  a lodgement  for 
- fand  and  gravel,  which  frequently  infinuates 
itfelf  into  the  quick,  caufing  an  inflamma- 
tion attended  with  a fuppuration  or  dif- 
charge  of  matter,  which,  if  not  finding  a 
paffage  below,  will  break  out  at  the  coronet. 

'id^  This  complaint  Is  produced  in  wide 
open  heels,  when  the  hoofs  are  very  thick 
and  ftrong,  from  too  great  a luxuriancy  of 

A a the 
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the  binder,  which  being  infledted,  or  bended 
downwards,  between  the  fhoe  and  the  foie, 
comprefles  the  flefhy  foie,  as  already  men- 
tioned; and  hence  lamencfs. 

The  third  caufe  of  this  malady,  in  deep 
narrow  hoofs,  proceeds  from  a contradtion 
of  the  cruft  compreffing  the  heels,  &c. 
Hence,  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens  in  hoofs 
of  this  ftiape,  that  both  heels  are  alike  af- 
feded,  from  the  ftridure  and  preffure  of  the 
hardened  cruft  upon  the  tendinous  aponeu- 
rofis,  &c.  on  the  outfrde  of  the  coffin-bone, 
which,  in  this  cafe,  is  bruifed  between  the 
bone  and  the  cruft ; hence  the  rednefs  may 
fofnetimes  be  traced  upwards  almoft  to  the 
cQj’onet.  In  this  cafe,  no  radical  cure  can 
take  place,  as  the  caufe  which  produces 
thefe  bruifes,  &c.  will  exift  while  the  horfe 
lives,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  horfe  will 
be  lame  from  the  contradion  of  the  hoof ; 
but  the- remedy  propofed,  by  way  of  pallia- 
tion for  hoof-bound  feet,  in  page  1 76.  may 
be  of  ufe  to  render  the  horfe,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  more  ferviceable. 


With 
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With  refped  to  the  two  firft  caufes,\vhen 
the  bruife  proceeds  from  too  great  a preffure 
from  the  fhoe  heels,  &c.  upon  the  foie,  the 
fhoe  muft  be  made  fo  as  to  bear  off  the  ten- 
der part,  and  likewife  to  fomc  didance  on 
both  fides  of  it;  for  which  purpofe,  a round, 
or  a barred  fhoe,  will  be  neceflary.  The  red 
and  bruifed  parts  muft  be  cut  out  to  the 
quick,  and  the  hoof  kept  foft  with  emol- 
lient poultices  for  fome  time.  But  the  tex- 
ture of  the  blood-veflels,  and  likewife  that 
of  the  hoof,  at  the  bruifed  part,  being  de- 
ftroyed,  a fponginefs  remains  afterwards, 
and,  upon  the  leaft  unequal  preflure  from 
the  fhoe,  &c.  are  liable  to  a relapfe,  never 
admitting  of  a thorough  cure,  and,  of  con- 
fequence,  fubjed  to  frequent  lamenefs. 

Corns  or  bruifes  in  the  feet  of  horfes 
might,  by  taking  proper  care  of  them,  be 
eafily  avoided ; for,  in  thofc  countries  where 
horfes  go  moftly  barefooted,  this  malady  is 
not  fo  much  as  known ; neither  arc  thofe 
horfes  that  go  conftantly  at  cart  and  plough 
fubjed  to  them;  her.ee,  therefore,  this  com- 
plaint 
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plaint  IS  moft  frequently  to  be  met  with  In 
great  towns,  where  horfes  go  much  upon 
hard  caufeway,  having  their  fhoes  turned 
up  with  high  caukers  on  the  heels,  and 
frequently  renewed,  at  the  fame  time  their 
hoofs  being  kept  too  dry  and  hard,  from 
{landing  much  upon  hot  dry  litter  j hence 
will  appear  the  neceflity  of  complying  with 
what  is  moft  natural  to  the  hoofs  of  horfes, 
namely,  coolnefs  and  moifture,  together 
with  ufing  fuch  a form  of  fhoe  as  will  prefs 
equally  upon  the  circumference  of  the  cruft,  , 
and  without  giving  it  any  bad  unnatural 
fhape. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  X, 

I ^ 

Running  TthruJljcs, 

f 

A Running  Thrufh  (or  Frufh),  is  a dif. 

charge  of  a foetid,  and  fometimes  i- 
chorous  matter  from  the  cleft  in  the  middle 
of  the  frog,  affedting  one,  frequently  both, 

and,  in  fome  cafes,  all  the  four  feet.  But  ge- 

* » 

nerally  the  fore-feet  are  moft  fubjeft  to 
this  difeafe ; in  moft  cafes,  it  feldom  admits 
of  a radical  cure,  but  is  fubjeft  to  frequent 
relapfes,  occafioning  lamenefs,  from  the 
rawnefs  and  tendernefs  of  the  parts  affected, 
on  being  expofed  to  fand,  gravel,  &c.  or  in 
rough  grounds,  from  the  heels  treading  on 
lharp  ftones,  &c. ; and  when  the  horfe  hap- 
pens to  be  of  a bad  habit  of  body,  they  e- 
ven  degenerate  into  what  is  commonly  cal- 
led a canker. 


Running 


RUNNING 


Running  thrufhes,  according  to  Mr  Gib- 
fen  ‘ are  fometimes  profitable  to  horfes 

* of  fleftiy  and  foul  conftitutions ; becaufe 

* (fays  he)  they  drain  off  a great  many  bad 
humours.’  But,  however  falutary  or  be- 
neficial they  may  be  in  fome  particular  con- 
ftitutions, yet,  upon  the  whole,  they  prove 
extremely  troublefome,  on  account  of  the 
lamenefs  and  tendernefs  of  the  feet  alFedted 
with  them  ; and;  where  there  occurs  one 
cafe  in  which  they  may  properly  be  faid  to 
become  beneficial  to  the  conftitution,  there 
are  a far  greater  number  in  which  they  are 
hurtful,  as  .they  are  brought  on  by  the 
treatment  the  hoofs  are  expofed  to,,  together 
with  the  injudicious  method  generally  ob- 
ferved  in  fhoeing  them,  particularly  in  thofe 
hoofs  that  are  narrow  heeled,  or  difpofed  to 
be  hoof-bound,  running  thrufiies  being  al- 
ways an  attendant  upon  that  complaint.  But, 

to  explain  this  more  particularly,  I have 

\ 

formerly  obferved,  that  there  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  frog,  a cleft  or  opening,  by  which 

the 
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the  heels  In  a natural  ft  ate  have  a fmall  de- 
gree of  contradlion  and  expanfion,  efpecial- 
ly  when  the  horfe  treads  or  prefles  his  heel 
upon  the  ground,  the  frog  then  expands. 
When,  therefore,  a horfe  is  fhoed  with  con- 
cave or  hollow  ftioes,  the  heels  are  deprived 
of  that  power  of  expanfion,  being  conftantly^ 
confined  in  a contracted  ftate  by  the  refi- 
ftance  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  concave 
fhoe,  by  which  the  frog  is  prefled  or  fqueezed 
on  both  fides,  by  the  cruft  of  the  heels  be- 
ing brought  nearer,  or  almoft  into  contaCt 
with  one  another.  Hence  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, an  obftruCtion  of  the  blood,  &c.  (in 
the  flefhy  fubftance  of  the  frog),  and  of 
courfe  that  wafting  and  rottennefs  of  its  ex- 
ternal covering,  which  falling  ofFdn  pieces, 
leaves  the  quick  almoft  bare ; the  new  frog 
growing  in  detached  pieces,  never  acquires 
the  folidity  of  the  former  ; and  hence  that 
rawnefs  and  tendernefs  which  ever  after- 
wards remain,  and  that  extreme  fenfibility 
of  pain,  when  any  hard  fubftance  touches 
' that  part  of  the  foot,  and  of  courfe  fubjeCt 
the  horfe  to  frequent  lamenefs.  There  are 

no 
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no  doubt  other  caufes  which  may  be  faid  to 
occafion  this  malady,  even  in  thofe  hoofs 
that  are  wide  and  open  at  the  heels,  where 
there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  a con- 
traction at  the  heels;  but  thefe  are  generally 
owing  to  the  treatment  the  hoofs  are  ex- 
pofed  to  in  the  liable,  by  keeping  them  too 
hot  and  dry  for  a long  traCt  of  time  together, 
during  which  time  the  natural  perfpiration 
is  greatly  obftruCted,  by  the  conflant  appli- 
cation of  greafe  or  oil  to  the  hardened  hoofs, 

' and  ftufRng  them  up  with  hot,  refinous,  and 
greafy  mixtures,  as  tar,  turpentine,  &c.  the 
horfe  being  all  the  while  kept  at  full  feed- 
ing, and  not  having  proper  and  neceflary 
exercife  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  and  to  forward  the  ordinary  fecre- 
tions,  &c. ; the  legs  fwell  and  inflame,  at 
laft  a running  in  the  frog  appears;  and 
hence  this  difeharge  is  faid  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  conftitution,  when,  in  fad,  it  is  but 
too  frequently  brought  on  by  a flothful 
negleCt,  and  kept  up  by  bad  management. 
Frefh  air  and  regular  exercife  are  eflTentially 

neceflTary  towards  preferving  horfes  in  an 

active 
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aaive  healthy  ftate  ; for  running  thrufhes, 
like  other  difeafes  to  which  pampered 
horfes  are  fubjed,  are  not  known  in  thofc 
countries  where  horfes  run  at  large  in  the 
fields;  neither  are  they  fo  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  country  amongft  labour- 
ing horfes,  whofe  exercife  is  regular,  and 
whofe  hoofs  are  much  expofed  to  coolnefs 

*.  I 

and  moifture,  the  ftate  moft  natural  to  the 
• feet  of  horfes, 

■ \ 

With  refped  to  the  cure  of  running  thrulh» 
es,  I have  already  hinted,  that,  in  moft  cafes, 
efpecially  where  it  has  been  of  long  ftand- 
ing,  at  the  fame  time  affeding  all  the  frogs 
more  or  lefs,  it  then  becomes  impradicable 
to  eradicate  it  by  any  affiftance  from  art;  as, 
for  inftance, when  it  proceeds  from  contraded 
narrow  heels  in  thofe  feet  which  are  faid  to  be 
hoof-bound,  it  is  then  an  attendant  only  on 
that  difeafe;  and'therefore  cannot  be  cured 
without  removing  the  firft  caufe,  the  na- 
ture of  which  I have  already  fliown  in  page 
173.  and  that  it  will  only  admit  of  fome 
fmall  degree  of  palliation.  But,  in  thofe  hoofs 
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which  are  wide  ar\d  open  at  the  heels,  where 
the  complaint  is  recent,  one  or  both  the 
fore-feet  only  being  affedted,*  and  where 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpe£t  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  ufe  of  concave  or  hollow  Ihoes, 
or  keeping  the  hoofs  too  hot,  dry,  and  hard, 
the  cure  then  may  be  completed  with  eafe 
and  fafety,  by  laying  afide  the  ufe  of  con- 
cave fhoes,  wafhing  the  frogs  clean  after 
exercife,  and  dreffing  them  with  Mel  Egyp" 

tiacum,  made  as  follows. 

\ 

Mel  Egyptiacum. 

12.  Verdegris  in  fine  powder,  two  oun- 
ces; 

' Honey  fix  ounces ; 

Vinegar  four  ounces; 

Boil  them  over  a gentle  fire  till  they 
' have  acquired  a reddifh  colour. 

, f 

1 " ■ 

Or  a folution  of  blue  vitriol. 

Solution  of  Vitriol. 

^ ij.  Blue  vitriol  powdered,  one  ounce; 
Water  one  quart. 


Keeping 
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keeping  the  hoofs  cool  and  moift;  But,  at 
the  fame  time,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  in- 
ternal remedieSj  by  way  of  revulfion,  as 
purging  Or  diuretic  medicines,  bleeding  be- 
ing firft  premifed.  if  the  former  is  made 
choice  of,  twice  or  thrice  will  be  fufEcient, 
repeated  at  proper  intervals;  but,  if  the 
latter,  which,  in  niy  opinion,  is  preferable, 
for  many  reafons,  they  may  be  continued 
for  fome  time  with  great  fafety,  Avithout 
lofing  one  day’s  work  of  the  horfe. 

I 

< 

In  fome  cafes,  there  is  frequently  riot 
only  a difcKarge  of  foetid  matter  from  the 
clefts  of  the  frogs,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
difeharge  of  greafy  like  matter  ‘ from  the 
round  protuberances  of  the  heels,  and  the 
hollow  of  the  paftefn  joirits.  It  will  be  ne- 

t 

ceflary,  therefore,  to  make  a diftindion  be- 
tween the  matter  difeharged  in  this  cafe, 
which  appears  of  a thick,  white,  clammy, 
or  foapy  confiftence,  and  that  running  in  the 
legs  commonly  termed  a Grea/e,  which  is  of 
a quite  oppofite  quality ; the  latter  by  good 
managemerit  will  admit  of  a thorough  cure. 

o y 

whiia 
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whilft  the  former  baffles  all  the  power  of 
medicine. 

I 

In  horfes  of  a grofs  habit  of  body,  efpe- 
clally  the  heavy  draught  kind,  running 
thrufhes  fometimes  degenerate  into  what  is 
commonly  called  a canker.  In  this  cafe,  the 
horny  fubftance  of  the  frog  is  foon  thrown 
off,  the  flefhy  parts  grow  to  an  immoderate 
fize,  the  luxuriant  fubftance,  or  fpongy  flefh, 
having  a great  number  of  papillae  or  tu- 
bercles, which  Mr  Gibfon  compares  not  im- 
properly to  collyflower,  the  colour  only  ex- 
cepted, which  is  of  a pale  red,  and  fome- 

* \ 

times  variegated  and  tinged  with  blood,  at- 
tended wdth  a copious  difcharge  of  a thin 
ichorous  foetid  humour,  having  a moft  of- 
fenfive  fmell.  If  its  progrefs  be  not  fpeedi- 
’ ly  ftopt,  the  flefhy  foie,  from  its  vicinity, 
becomes  likewife  affected,  the  horny  foie  rots, 
decays,  and  falls  off,  the  w^hole  foot  turns 
into  a kind  of  quag  or  bog, .(which,  in  ^varm 
weather,  grows  full  of  maggots,  that  it  is  al- 
rnoft  impoflTible  to  prevent,  even  with  the  moft 
corrofive  dreflTings) ; the  tendons  become 

likewife 
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Hkewife  affeded,  the  bones  carious,  the  hoof 
falls  off,  and  the  horfe  is  rendered  ufelefs. 
To  prevent  thefe,  and  the  like  confequences, 
as  foon  as  a running  thrufh  begins  to  fliow 
the  leaft  malignant  difpofition,  proper  means 
muft  be  ufed  to  corred:  the  habit  of  body, 
and  to  divert  this  difcharge  to  fome  other 
outlet,  either  by  purging,  or  diuretic  reme- 
dies continued  for  fome  time,  bleeding  be- 
ing firfl:  premifed.  As  to  external  applica- 
tions, the  firfl:  thing  neceffary  to  be  done, 
is  to  pare  down' the  cruft  till  it  is  lower  than 
the  fungus,  or  growth  of  the  canker,  and  to 
remove  any  hard  pieces  of  the  hoof  or  foie, 
wherever  it  prefles  upon  the  tender  parts  ; 
the  circular  part  of  the  cruft  flioiild  be  fur- 
rounded  and  kept  foft  with  an  emollient 
poultice.  For  dreffings,  the  mildeft  efcharotic 
powders  may  be  firft'tried,  as  the  following, 

# 

^ 14.  Burnt  alum  powdered,  two  ounces: 
Blue  vitriol  powdered,  one  ounce. 

^ut,  when  it  degenerates  into  the  laft  fpe- 
cies  mentioned  above,  affe^ing  the  flelhy 

foie, 
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foie,  &c,  the  ftrongeft  corrofive  applications 
will  then  be  neceffary,  and  fometimes  hard- 
ly fufficient  to  keep  down  the  luxuriancy 
of  the  fungus.  The  cauftic  oils  are  found 
preferable,  as  Ol.  Vitriol.  Aquafortis,  But- 
ter of  Antimony  ; either  of  thefe  may  be 
applied  once  every  day,  otherwife,  if  neglect- 
ed drefling  too  long,  or  to  every  other  day, 
which  is  the  common  praCtice,  the  great 
humidity  and  moillure  iffuing  from  the 
fungus  fo  weakens  the  force  of  the  ftrong- 
eft oils,  that  they  have  little  or  no  effeCt. 
When  thefe  fliarp  dreffings  feem  to  gain  up- 
on the  canker,  it  may  be  drefled  with  equal 
partsofred  precipitate  and  burnt  alum, pound- 
ed and  mixed  together,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
new  foie  begins  to  grow  ; the  purging  or 
diuretic  medicines  being  given  at  proper 
intervals  till  the  cure  is  completed. 

Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  caufes  of  difeafes  in  the  feet 
of  horfes,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pointed 
out  the  means  by  which  many  of  them 

may, 
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may,  in  a great  meafure,  be  prevented,  or 
aX  leaft  rendered  lefs  hurtful. 

* / I 

It  will  perhaps  be  neceffary  to  add  a few 
obfervations  on  what  are  called 
tcrs^  and  Sand-cracks  in  the  hoofs ; like- 
wife  fome  remarks  upon  horfes  cutting  their 
legs  in  travelling ; the  former  being  the 
elFeds  of  fome  antecedent  wound,  or  bruife, 
though  commonly  clalTed  amongft  the  num- 
ber of  difeafes  of  the  feet,  the  latter  fre- 
quently the  effed  of  injudicious  ftioeing. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Falfc- garter. 

WHAT  is  commonly  called  a Falfe- 

quarter  in  the  foot  of  an  horfe,  is 

a clift  or  chink  in  the  fide  or  quarter  of  the 

hoof,  running  in  a.flanting  direftion  with 

the  horny  fibres  of  the  hoof,  from  the  coro- 
« 

net  to  its  bafis,  by  which  the  horny  fub- 
fiance  of  the  cruft  is  divided;  one  part  of  the 
hoof  being  in  a manner  detached  from  the 
other,  and  rendered  unable  to  fuftain  its 
portion  or  lhare  of  the  weight  of  the  limb, 
8cc.  and  hence  the  name  of  Falfe-quarter ; 
for,  when  the  horfe  fets  his  foot  on  the 
ground,  the  chink  widens ; but,  when  it  is 
lifted  up,  the  hardened  edges  of  the  divided 
hoof  take  in  between  them  the  tender  and 
foft  parts,  and  fqueeze  it  fo  as  to  occafion 
frequent  bleeding  at  the  chink,  and  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  inflammation,  a ciif- 
charge  of' matter,  and,  of  coiirfe,  lamencfs. 

This 
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This  complaint,  notwithftanding  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  commonly  given  as  the 

caiife  of  It,  Is,  In  fad:,  the  efFed  of  a deep 

( 

wound  or  brulfe  upon  the  coronet,  by  which 
the  continuity  of  the  parts  has  been  entire-* 
Jy  broke  off;  for  we  always  find,  that,  whea 
the  horny  fibres  are  divided  at  their  roots, 
they  never  unite  or  grow  up  as  before,  but 
leave  a blemllh,  more  of  lefs.  In  proportion 
to  the  fize  and  deepnefs  of  fuch  wounds,  &c. 
We  have  many  Inftances  of  this,  even  in  the 
human  body;  for,  when  a wound  happens 
at  the  roots  of  the  nails,  whether  in  the 
fingers  or  toes,  it  occafions  a blemifh,  which 
continues  always  in  much  the  fame  manner 
afterwards.  Hence  it  will  be  evident,  that  no 
radical  cure  can  poflibly  take  place ; but  we 
may  fo  far  palliate  the  complaint  as  to  ren- 
der the  horfe  fomething  ufeful,  by  iifing  a 
Ihoe  of  fuch  a conftrudion  as  will  fupport 
the  weight  of  the  limb,  &c.  without  refting 
or  preffing  too  mUch  upon  the  weakened 
quarter ; for  which  purpofe  a round,  or  what 
called  a barred  flloe,  will  be  moft  proper. 
The  furface  of  the  hoof  on  and  near  the 

C c difeafeJ 
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difeafed  part  may  be  cut  down  lower  than 
the  furface  of  the  cruft  upon  which  the 
ihoe  is  to  reft  ; or,  if  the  hoof  will  not  ad- 
mit of  being  cut  down,  the  fhoe  may  be 
raifed  up^from  the  w^eak  quarter.  Either 
of  thefe  means  will  remove  the  weight  of 

the  body  from  the  difeafed  part,  and  the 
horfe  will  go  founder. 

But,  as  fand  and  gravel  is  eafily  admitted 
into  th-e  chink  or  crack,  where  being  accu- 
mulated, it  irritates  and  inflames  the  parts, 
whereby  matter  is  formed  underneath  the 
hoof,  which  caufes  lamenefs,  and  which  not 
unfrequently  breaks  out  at  the  coronet,  pro- 
ducing the  mofl:  inveterate  ulcers,  ’which 
become  extremely  difficult  to  heal,  on  ac- 
count of  the  finus  or  fiftula,  commonly 
called  a quitter^  branching  out  in  different 
directions  underneath  the  hoof.  Therefore, 
horfes  with  this  defeCl:  fhould  be  carefully 
obferved;  and,  when  the  thick  hardened 
edges  of  the  chinks  or  crack  grow  too  high, 
by  which  it  is  lb  much  the  deeper,  and,  ot 
courfe,  lodges  the  greater  quantity  of  fand, 

&c. 
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&c.  thefe  edges  fhould  be  rafped,  or  pared 
with  a crooked  knife,  till  the  feam  difap- 
pears.  But  wherever  there  remains  a black- 
nefs,  or  appearance  of  gravel,  that  part  inuft 
be  traced  farther;  always  obferving,  if  pof: 
fible,  to  avoid  drawing  blood.  The  chink 
or  crack  thus  made  fmooth  and  equal,  no 
fand  or  gravel  can  lodge  in  it;  and,  as  the,, 
parts  will  be  tender,  it  v/ill  be  necelfary  to 
apply  an  emollient  poultice  for  fome  days, 
till  the  tendernefs  wear  off.  If  the  inflam- 
mation has  been  great,  and  matter  formed 
in  the  crack,  or  the  parts  wounded  by  the 
knife  in  cutting  its  hardened  edges,  proud 
flefh  may  rife  and  jet  out.  In  this  cafe,  the 
hard  parts  of  the  hoof  near  it  are  to  be  re- 
moved, a digeftive  poultice  applied^  and, 
when  the  inflammation  is  abated,  the  proud 
flefh  may  be  touched  with  the  following 
corrofive  powder: 

^ 15.  Blue  vitriol  burnt,  2 drams; 

Corrofive  fublimatc,  i dram  ; 

Rubbed  into  powder. 


A 
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A Sand-crack  is  of  much  the  lame  nature 
■with  a falfe-quarter,  only  they  run  more 
frequently  in  an  horizontal  diredlion  than 
the  latter,  on  the  outfide  or  furface  of  the 
cruft : They  are  generally  the  effed  of  flight 
or  fuperficial  wounds  upon  the  coronet,  and 
grow  gradually  downwards  towards  the  ba- 
lls of  the  hoof,  and  at  laft  are  cut  or  rafped 
offin  the  Ihoeing.  When  they  occafion 
lamenefs  from  lodging  fand  or  gravel,  they 
mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  al-r 
ready  mentioned  for  falfe-quartcrs. 

Horfes  frequently  cut  their  legs  both  be-; 
fore  and  behind,  by  flriking  or  knocking 
the  hoof  when  trotting,  &c.  againft  the  op- 
polite  leg,  whereby  a wound  is  made,  which 
is  attended  w'ith  an  inflammation,  fwelling, 
8cc.  and  of  courfe  lamenefs.  The  parts 
commonly  wounded  from  cutting  in  the 
fore-legs,  are  the  prominent  and  back  part 
of  the  fetlock  joint,'  and  under  the  knee 
joint  on  the  infide  of  the  leg.  The  former 
is  moft  common ; the  latter  only  happens  to 
ihofe  horfes  who  raife  their  feet  high  in 

trotting  5 
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trotting  ; and,  as  fuch  horfes  generally  go 
faft,  this  laft  fpecles  of  cutting  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Swift  or  Speedy 
Cut. 

In  the  hind-legs,  horfes  cut  themfelvcs 
on  the  prominent  part  of  the  fetlock- 
joint,  infide,  and  fometimes,  efpecially  thofe 
who  move  their  legs  too  low,  cut  upon  the 
coronet.  But,  whether  they  cut  before  or 
behind,  it  commonly  proceeds  from  fome 
of  the  following  caufes. 

, Injudicious  Ihoeing,  under  which 

may  be  included,  the  hoofs  being  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  too  large  and  broad,  fecondy 
the  Ihoe  too  heavy,  projeding  over  the  in- 
fide edge  of  the  hoof,  or  the  clenches  orrl^’ 
yets  of  the  nails  rifing  above  the  furfaqe  of ' 
the  cruft, 

There  are  a great  variety  of  fhoes  recom^ 
mended  for  preventing  this  complaint,  of 
different  conftrudlons  ; but  the  moft  com- 
nA)n  are  thofe  that  are  made  thick  upon  the 
fufide  heel.  Others  have  a border  or  mar^ 
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gin  turned  up  upon  the  infide  of  the  flioe’s 
rini,  commonly  called  a Feather,  which 
raifes  the  infide  of  the  hoof  confiderably 
higher  from  the  ground  than  the  ,outfide. 
Either  of  thefe  ftioes  may  be  of  ufe  to  a 

9- 

dealer,  in  order  to  make  a wry-footed  horfe 
appear  to  ftand  ftraight  upon  his  limbs,  but 
can  have  no  effedl  upon  a horfe’s  manner 
of  moving  his  legs,  efpecially  at  the  time 
when  the  foot  is  raifed  from  the  ground, 
and  paffing  by  the  other  leg,  fo  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  cutting.  The  reafon  w hy 
this  method  of  ,lhoeing  feems  to  fucceed, 
efpecially  in  the  hind-feet,  is  this,  when 
the  fhoe  is  made  thick  upon  the  infide  heel, 
which  part  commonly  ftrikes  the  oppofite 
leg,  the  fhoe-nails  are  removed  to  a confi- 
derable  diftance  forward  from  the  thick  part 
of  the  fhoe,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  kept 

much  v/ithin  the  circle  of  the  hoof ; and,  on 

^ . 

that  account,  it  becomes  impoflible  that  the 

# . * 

t 

Ihoe  fhould  touch  the  oppofite  leg.  But,  to 
ihow  that  this  raifing  of  the  infide  quarter 
or  heel,  by  a thicknefs  of  iron  in  the  fboe, 
is  not  neceflary  to  prevent  horfes  from  cut- 
ting, 
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ting,  I have  frequently  caufed  the  heel  of 
the  fhoe  to  be  made  thinner  than  common, 
and,  by  keeping  it  v^dthin  the  hoof,  anfwer- 
cd  equally  as  well  as  the  former.  I have 
likewife  caufed  the  fhoe  to  be  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  quarter,  whereby  the  hoof  at 
the  heel  was  left  quite  bare,  which  anfwer- 
ed  the  purpofe  fo  much  the  better,  as  the 
foot  was  the  lefs  loaded  v/ith  the  addition- 
al weight  of  fuperfiuous  iron. 


id^  The  great  weight  of  the  concave 
fhoes  commonly  ufed,  is  likewife  another 
caufe  why  horfes,that  in  other  refpedlsmove 
well  upon  their  legs,  do  frequently  cut  and 
wound  themfelves  ; and  to  this  we  may  add, 
the  great  length  of  the  hoof  at  the  toe,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fore-feet,  which  is  allowed  fre- 
quently to  grow  to  an  unnatural  fize.  I have 
already  obferved,  that  a great  load  of  iron  is 
by  no  means  neceflary  in  a horfe’s  fhoe;  on 
the  ^ontrary,it  becomes  a great  difadvantage; 
for  a flat  one  that  is  properly  conflrudted, 
and  well  wrought,  that  is,  well  hammered, 
will  Wear  as  long  as  a concave  or  hollow 

fhoe 
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(hoc  that  is  almoft  double  the  weight  of  the 
former.  This,  at  firft  view,  will  perhaps 
appear  a paradox  ; but,  neverthelefs,  it  is  a 
fa£t  5 for,  as  the  round  or  outward  furface 
of  a concave  fhoe  is  the  onlypart  that  touches 
the  ground,  and  is  liable  to  be  wore,  it  foon 
grows  thin,  and  yields  to  the  preffufe  from 
the  weight  of  the  body ; and  therefore  muft 
be  renewed  before  the  other  parts  of  it  are 
hardly  touched,  and  but  little  reduced  in  its 
original  weight.  But  the  furface  of  a flat 
fhoe,  refting  equally  upon  the  ground,  will 
remain  firm  upon  the  hoof,  and  be  fuffi- 
ciently  ftrong  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the 
body  till  it  wears  very  thin. 

When  horfes  cut  or  wound  themfelves 
immediately  under  the  knee-joint,  this  I 
have  obferved  is  called  the  Swift  or  Speedy 
Cut,  and  is  occafioned  by  raifing  the  feet 
high  in  trotting,  whereby  the  infide  toe  or 
quarter  of  the  hoof  ftrikes  againft  the  oppo-- 
fite  leg.  This  is  eafily  prevented,  by  ma- 
king the  fhoe  ftraight,  and  placing  it  confi- 
derably  within  the  hoof,  at  the  part  where 
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the  hoof  ftrikes  the  other  leg,  obferving  that 
no  nails  are  to  be  put  in  that  part  of  the 
flioe  which  is  kept  fo  much  within  the  hoof, 
otherwife  they  muft  immediately  plunge  in- 
to the  quick. 

% 

% 

3^,  When  cutting  proceeds  from  a na- 
tural defe<!3:,  that  is,  a wrong  pofition  of  the 
foot  upon  the  leg-bones,  whereby  the  toes 

* f 

are  turned  too  much  outward,  or  too  much 
inward;  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  horfe 
erodes  his  legs  much  in  trotting,  in  this  cafe 
there  is  no  preventing  his  cutting  altogether,  / 
though  it  may  be  palliated.  Such  horfes  are 
by  no  means  fit  for  journey  riding,  being 
generally  addidled  both  to  cutting  and  ftum- 
bling. 

I 

/ 

In  the  laji  place,  it  may  proceed  from  fa- 
tigue or  weaknefs  ; this  happens  frequently, 
even  to  thofe  horfes  that  deal  their  legs  well 
(as  the  phrafe  is),  elpecially  in  young  hor- 
fes ; but  they  foon  leave  it  off  when  they 
acquire  more  ftrength,  and  are  accuftomed 
to  their  work.  Moft  people  muft  have  expe- 

D d lienced 
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rienced  this  in  themfelves  when  boys,  as 
they  at  that  age  are  very  ready  to  knock 
their  ancles  with  the  heel  of  the^oppofite 
fhoe,  which  cuftom  wears  off  as  they  grow 
ftrong.  Upon  the  whole,  the  beft  general 
rule  that  can  be  laid  down  for  preventing 
horfes  from  cutting  their  legs,  is  to  keep 
their  hoofs  round  and  fliort  at  the  toe,  and 
from  growing  too  large  and  broad,  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the  ftioe  does  not  projedl  over  the 
Infide  edge  of  the  hoof,  that  the  clenches 
or"  rivets  of  the  nails  on  the  outer  furface  of 
the  cruft  are  fmooth,  and,  above  all,  that 
* the  flioe  be  made  light,  well  worked,  and 
properly'  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the 
foot. 
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Explanation  of  the  PLATE. 

Figure  I. 

Represents  an  upper  and  fide  view 
of  the  hoof  of  a horfe,  with  its  in- 
ner cavity. 

' A.  The  toe. 

B.  B.  The  heels. 

C.  The  frog,  with  its* cavities. 

Fig.  II.  Shews  the  under  part  of  the 
hoof,  containing  the  foie,  frog,  and  bars^ 

A.  A.  The  cruft. 

B.  Br  The  foie. 

> 

C.  C.  The  bars  or  binders. 

E.  E.  The  heels. 

D.  The  longitudinal  cleft  in  the  middle 
of  the  frog. 

Fig.  III.  Shews  the  under- part  of  -the 
‘coffin-bone.  . 

A,  The  round  part  ox  toe.  - 

B.B. 
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B.  B.  Its  procefles  or  heels. 

C,  The  infertion  of  the  flexor  tendon^ 


P.  p.  Holes  for  the,  palTage  of  blood- 
veflfels. 


Fig.  IV,  Shews  an  upper  and  fide-view 
of  the  coffin-bone.  ^ 

A. '  Its’ round  part  or  toe.  ‘ ' 

B.  B.  Its  procelTes  or  heels.  v"  , 

] 

C.  The  cavity  of  the  joint.'  ‘ • ' 

D.  D.  The  joining  of  the  cartilages  on 

each  fide  of  the  joint.  ^ ^ ^ 


« 9- 
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Fig.  V.  Shews  the  back  part. of  the  co- 

* * » / ^ , iL  , . 1 '.  ! * i . 4 • I v>  » _ ^ 

ronary  bones. 

A.  The  ball  which  enters,  the. cavity  of 
the  coffin-bone.  . . 

- ■ r>  ; : i ^ t • I 

B.  The  focket  which  receives  the  paftern- 

. . .»  i . , I ; J 


bone. 
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Fig.  VI.  Shews  the  fore  part  of  the  co- 
rohary-bone.  .1  I .'ji 

A.  The  coffin-joint.  .'.«/■  f ; • 

B.  The  paftern-joint.<  ' . • 

Fig. 


Fig.  VII.  Shews  ther^nutj.pr  ,£huttle- 


bohe. 


- i'i  cr  f ‘ X*  * • * 1 


Fig.  VIII.  Shews  that  fide  of  the  litit- 
bone  which  is  placed  next  the  joint. 

''  A.  Tlie  longitudinal  ^ridtch^  which  ri^fts 

.iL'l  d-Ail//  -uni 


upon  the  comn-bone. 

t 

•Fig.  IX.  /Reprefents  af  back  .view  of  the 
bones.of ->thdj  foot, j joined  iin^ their  proper 
places. 

A.  The  paftern-bone. 
n B.  iThe  corpnary-bpnpjg  | 

C.  The  nut  or  fliuttle-hone,  upon  .the 

« .1  .-> ! • 4 /;  '■  / .A  ^ t 

articulation  ,of,,the  coronary-bone,- with . the 
coffin-bone. 

D.  The  coffin-bone. 

t I 

E.  E.  The  procefles. 


*.  ^ t I ^ 


F.  F.  A round  notch  or  groove  for  the 
paflage  of  .a  large  blood-veflel  on  each  fide 
of  the  bone. 

G.  G.  The  holes  for  thepaffage  of  blood- 
veffels  into  the  fubftance  of  the  bone. 


Fig.  X.  Reprefents  the  common  con- 
cave Ihoe,  with  its  round  furface  which 
yefts  upon  the  ground. 


A.  A, 


I 
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The%afhe8. 

B.  B,  The  cramps  or  caukers  upon  the 

heels.  , . ■ 

■ » ' , . 

. r.  , • ^ i ^ ^ . 

. -Fig.  XL  Shews  that  fide  of  the  common 

if'  * 

concave  fhoe  which  is  placed  next  the  foot. 

\ 

'Tig.  XII. 'Teprefents  the  form  of  the 
ihoe  that  is  recommended, ^with  its  flat  fur- 
face.  , • ' 

* ' •'  f ' 

V k ^ . . t 

Fig.  XIII.  Shews  that  fide  which  is 
placed  next  to 'the  foot. 

‘A.  A.  The 'harrow  rim  which  refts  upon 
the  cruft. 
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